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ASCETIC  SAIXTS  * 


WE  put  before  our  readers  a  list  of  books,  which,  if  read, 
*  *  cannot  fail  to  produce  an  astonishing  impression  on  the 
mind.  o  liave  placed  at  the  liead  a  small  and  exceedingly 
modest  volume,  in  every  way  separated  from  all  the  others,  and 
at  the  bare  contact  with  which  we  could  conceive  all  the  sub- 


1.  Travers  Madge:  A  Memoir.  By  Brooke  Herford.  London: 

Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 

2.  The  Life  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  ;  Founder  of  the  Congregation 

of  discalced  Clerhs  of  the  ILohj  Cross  and  Passion  of  our  Lord^ 
usualhj  called  Passionists.  By  the  llev.  Father  Bius  k  Sp. 
Sancto,  Passionist.  Dublin  :  James  Duffy, 
o.  T le  Monks  of  the  West,  from  St.  Penedict  to  St.  Bernard.  By 
the  Count  do  ^Montalembcrt,  ^Member  of  the  French  Academy. 
Vols.  IV.  and  Y.  AVilliam  Blackwood  and  Sons. 

Saint  Coliimha,  Apostle  of  Caledonia.  By  the  Count  do  ^fonta- 
lembert,  of  the  French  Academy.  AVilliam  Blackwood  and 
Sons. 

o.  Ijives  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Desert.  Translated  from  the  German 
of  the  Countess  Ilahn-Ilahn,  by  E.  F.  B.,  with  an  Introduction 
on  the  Spiritual  Life  of  the  First  Six  Centuries.  By  J.  B. 
Dalgairns,  Priest  of  the  Oratory.  Thomas  Ilichardson  and 
Son. 

6.  The  Inner  Life  of  the  Very  llcverend  Ph'e  Lacordaire,  (f  the  Order 

of  Preachers.  Translated  from  the  French  of  the  Kev.  lore 
Chocarne,  O.P.,  by  a  Rcligicuse  of  the  same  Order,  with  Preface 
by  the  Very  llev.  Father  Aylward,  Prior  Provincial  of  Englon  l. 
Simpkin,  Slarshall,  and  Co. 

7.  Life  of  the  Curi  D'Ars.  From  the  French  of  the  Able  Alfred 

Monnin.  Second  Edition.  Burns  and  Lambert. 
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jcctsof  the  other  bIop:raphies,  nrathcrino;  up  tlioir  holy  j^armonts 
with  a  panic  of  horror  and  disdain.  We  have  seen  no  referenco 
in  any  review  to  this  little  book.  As  a  piece  of  earnest,  reli¬ 
gious-living,  and  self-consecrated  doing  and  devotion  in  the 
name  of  Jesus,  it  is  at  least  as  noteworthy  as  the  memorial  of 
any  Father  of  the  Desert,  or  AV'estern  ^^onk.  The  closim>- 
voiumes  of  Count  Montalembert’s  clocpicnt  book  must  not  bo 
dismissed  with  such  a  brief  notice  as  we  can  afford  in  this 
paper  ;  we  shall  attempt  to  take  an  early  o])portunity  of  review¬ 
ing  our  impressions  of  tlie  whole  work,  to  the  previous  volumes 
of  which  we  have  already  devoted  considerable  attention.  All 
the  volumes  set  the  mind  upon  a  curious  tract  of  thinking. 
How  curious,  for  instance,  to  compare  together  two  such  beings 
as  Travers  !Madgc  and  Paul  Danei,  called  8t.  Paul  of  the  Cross: 
a  truly  remarkable  being  this  last,  one  of  wlioni  one  knows  not 
what  to  make  ;  his  life  reads  like  the  storv  of  some  consecrated 
and  most  holy  offering,  but,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  remark 
of  similar  lives,  order  of  nature  there  seems  none,  ^tirades  were 
as  rife  in  the  pathway  of  the  good  man  as  in  the  career  of  any 
saint  of  the  ^liddle  Ages ;  he  seems  to  move  among  the  people 
with  the  charm  of  an  animal  magnetist,  or  electro-biologist, 
revives  in  our  mind  the  impression  of  thaumaturgic  marvels, 
and  reduces  us  to  the  unpleasant  necessity  of  disbelief  in  him 
and  Ids  devotees  altogether,  or  to  the  reception  of  some  of  the 
strangest  stories  it  inis  been  our  lot  to  meet  with  in  recent 
Komish  literature.  His  earliest  years  seem  to  have  been  all 
that  could  be  desired  in  the  wav  of  heroic  sanctity,  strong  inti- 
mations  going  before  and  giving  indications  of  a  great  coming 
saint.  So  early  as  twenty-live  years  of  ago,  if  not  before,  ho 
became  environed  with  miracle.  It  seems  to  liave  been  at  Cas- 
tellazzo,  when  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  an  excellent 
gentleman  of  the  town  had  provided  an  innocent  entertainment, 
where  the  youth  of  both  sexes  were  to  find  some  pleasant  and 
unobjectionable  amusement.  Paul  was  passing  down  tlic  street, 
when  his  confessor  met  him,  called  him,  and  told  him  to  go  to 
the  ]ia7*ty.  He  was  very  heartily  welcomed,  and  asked  by  the 
gentleman  to  lead  oft'  the  first  dance.  He  hesitated  a  inoincnt, 
but  he  reflected  that  it  could  not  bo  in  itself  a  sin,  that  his 
confessor  had  a  right  to  his  obedience,  and  the  gentleman  a 
claim  to  his  compliance.  He  selected  a  partner,  and  was  just 
about  to  commence,  when,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  the  musicians 
sto]>ped ;  they  look('d  at  their  instruments,  and  found  all  tlicir 
strings  broken.  This  remarkable  interposition  of  Ih’ovideiicc 
proclaimed  Ikiul  to  be,  in  the  language  of  his  biographer,  a 
“  chosen  vessel.'^  The  priest  who  hud  recommended  him  to  go 
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to  the  festivity  became  himself  a  penitent,  and  advised  his 
young  friend  to  choose  a  confessor  wiser  than  himself.  When 
he  began  his  missionary  work  the  same  results  atl  aided  liini. 
He  was,  of  course,  now  with  a  distinct  vocation  licfore  him. 
When  at  Ortobella,  ho  found  so  much  barefaced  lewdness  of 
speech,  behaviour,  and  dress,  and  especially  among  the  ladies, 
that  he  inveighed  strongly  against  it,  and  especially  against 
the  appearance  in  church  in  fashionable  but  iinbecomiiig  attire. 
In  consequence  of  his  invectives,  his  female  audience  appeared 
on  the  next  occasion  in  churcli  attired  with  tolerable  decency 
and  modesty ;  but  there  was  one  lady,  a  Frenchwoman,  who 
resented  indignantly  these  interferences  of  the  saint,  and  she 
determined  to  show  her  disa2)probation  of  the  whole  business, 
and  to  claim  the  right  of  her  sex,  viz.,  that  of  doing  what  they 
please,  provided  only  tliat  it  be  in  1‘ashioii.  She  planted  l?er- 
self  immediately  under  the  missionary’s  eyes  more  fully — that 
is,  in  fact,  more  indecently — dressed  than  any  of  her  compa¬ 
nions  had  ever  been.  Tlie  saint  said  not  a  word,  ho  only  gave 
to  her  one  reproving  look,  and  in  a  moment  face,  hands,  arms, 
and  shoulders  became  all  as  black  as  charcoal.  All,  of  course, 
were  horrified.  She  took  out  her  handkerchief  and  vainly 
tried  to  hide  her  deformity.  It  is  said  that  the  sermon  wrought 
as  complete  a  change  ui)on  her  mind  and  lieart  as  the  glance 
of  the  saint  had  wrought  upon  lier  body ;  and  her  signs  of 
repentance  became  as  remarkable  as  had  been  her  previous 
signs  of  vanity  and  impudence.  13y  the  prayers  of  the  saint,  in 
a  few  days  she  recovered  her  colour  ;  but  we  are  not  at  all  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear  that  about  forty  of  the  principal  ladies  of  the 
town  were  so  much  astonished  by  this  amazing  incident,  that 
they  appeared  henceforth  in  the  garb  of  nuns.  ^V  hen  the  saint 
was  on  his  last  journey,  shreds  of  liis  habit  cured  peo2)le  who 
were  on  the  edge  of  the  grave.  As  he  passed  through  JMon- 
talto,  beds  with  invalids  were  laid  along  tlie  streets,  and  the 
lame,  the  deaf,  flie  blind,  and  the  infirm  were  i)roppcd  up, 
W'here  they  might  receive  his  blessing  or  touch  liis  garb. 
There  was  a  state  of  wild  religious  excitement  abou'  him  as  he 
passed  along,  and  the  air,  it  is  said,  was  rent  with  a(  damations, 
prayers,  and  thanksgivings.  Ah,  miserable  m  lie  ex¬ 
claimed,  1  ought  to  keep  myself  under  lock  and  kc  y,  and  not 
allow  the  world  to  bo  deceived  about  nie.^^  To  do  him  all 
credit,  like  St.  llernard,  he  seems  to  have  disclaimcc.  the  ])owcr 
of  working  miracles,  even  in  the  presence  of  tlie  ui  questioned 
evidences  which  his  biographer  says  surrounded  him.  In 
humiliation  inwardly,  and  glory  outwardly,  lie  j  irsucd  his 
strange  career,  but  supernatui’al  favours  were  vouchi  ifed  to  him 
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to  the  close.  There  is  one  remarkable  account  of  a  priest,  very 
highly  esteemed,  but  who  the  more  on  that  account  was  be¬ 
sought  to  lay  aside  certain  foibles  of  character.  One  night  the 
saint  had  just  retired  to  rest  when  an  extraordinary  knock  was 
heard  at  the  door  of  his  cell ;  it  was  repeated  three  times.  It 
was  the  priest.  lie  said  to  Paul,  I  died  this  very  night.  I 
‘^am  come  to  tell  you  that  I  am  condemned  to  purgatory  on 
“account  of  those  very  faults  for  which  you  lectured  mo  so 
“  often.  How  I  suffer  !  it  seems  a  thousand  years  since  I  passed 
“  from  my  temporal  existence.”  Paul  looked  at  his  watch,  and 
ascertained  that,  according  to  the  account  of  the  priest,  con¬ 
firmed,  we  suppose,  by  subsequent  knowledge,  he  had  been  dead 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Of  course  Paul,  engaged  in  penitential 
exercises  on  account  of  his  friend  during  the  whole  night.  Wo 
understand  from  the  biographer,  that  it  is  not  usual  for  the 
persons  who  superintend  such  transactions  as  the  liberation  of 
souls  from  purgatory  to  give  any  information  as  to  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  suffrages,  but  in  Paul’s  case  an  exception  was  made. 
He  was  given  to  understand  that  before  mid-day  the  next  day 
his  prayers  would  be  answered.  At  the  break  of  day  he  said 
mass  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  his  friend  ;  “and  just  as  he 
“  had  consumed  the  sacred  species,  he  saw  the  soul  of  the  priest 
“  go  joyfully  to  heaven.”  This  is  a  very  extraordinary,  but, 
under  the  circumstances,  we  think  our  readers  will  regard  it  as 
an  exceedingly  satisfactory  account.  ^liracles  on  miracles  line 
the  pages.  The  ago  of  miracles  passed?  The  biographer. 
Father  Pius,  tells  a  very  different  story — they  surrounded  liis 
coffin,  they  emanated  from  his  grave.  Father  Pius  says,  “If 
“  we  had  not  seen  some  of  these  ourselves,  we  might  indulge 
“  more  in  the  tone  apologetic.”  On  the  day  of  his  death  his 
spirit  appeared  to  a  child  in  the  last  stage  of  disease,  and  she 
was  restored.  Whilst  his  body  lay  in  the  church,  a  girl  came 
from  the  other  end  of  the  city  in  order  to  sec  if  she  could  be 
cured,  by  his  intercession,  of  a  painful  and  virulent  ulcer  on 
the  cheek.  With  difficulty  she  got  through  the  crowd.  As 
soon  as  she  kissed  his  hand,  and  touched  her  cheek  with  it, 
she  was  instantly,  in  the  sight  of  all  tlie  people,  cured  of  her 
disease.  All  the  clothing  lie  had  worn  during  life  seemed  to 
be  powerful  to  cure  after  his  death.  It  was  all  medicated  or 
medicinal  ;  bits  of  his  habit,  handkerchiefs,  or  other  articles 
used  by  him,  wrought  cures  everywhere,  and  cripples,  and  per¬ 
sons  despaired  of  by  doctors,  came  to  pray  at  his  tomb,  and 
went  home  restored  to  health.  All  these  things  are  distinctly 
stated  in  this  remarkable  volume.  The  writer  says,  “  Enough 
“  has  been  said  to  show  that  our  Lord  is  still  faithful  to  His 
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promises,  and  that  Ilis  chosen  servants  do  sometimes  greater 
things  than  lie  has  done.’*  We  are  not  fond  of  what  may 
seem  to  be  railing  accusations,  else  we  might  say  such  language 
seems  to  imply  ignorance  of  our  Lord’s  own  meaning,  while  it 
seems  to  be  guilty  of  a  very  blasphemous  assumption.  But  we 
may  perhaps  quote  from  the  volume  itself  a  few  of  these 
modern  miracles,  especially  as  they  are  so  welL/wMe^/Z/m/a/that 
they  have  just  resulted  in  the  beatification  and  canonisation 
of  this  singular  person. 


We  shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  briefly  detailing  the 
miracles  which  were  proved  in  Home,  and  passed  the  congregations  for 
the  Beatification  and  Canonisation. 

The  first  miracle  for  the  Beatification  was  the  cure  of  a  little  boy, 
which  was  performed  in  181G,  forty-one  years  after  the  death  of  the 
saint.  Ilis  father  was  a  surgeon,  and  he  and  others  of  the  same  pro¬ 
fession  judged  the  child,  who  was  just  seven  years  of  age,  to  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  medical  art.  Aneurism,  fever,  and  a  comj)lication  of  ail¬ 
ments  brought  him  to  death’s-deor ;  a  consultation  of  physicians  ended 
in  the  decision  that  nothing  could  be  done  for  him.  The  sorrowing 
parents  looked  upon  their  boy  in  the  last  agony,  and  had  to  change 
their  sobs  into  a  few  broken  remarks  about  the  preparation  for  his 
funeral.  There  lay  the  child,  cadaverous,  helpless,  agonising,  unable 
to  speak,  move,  or  understand.  The  father,  in  a  mood  between  despair 
and  hope,  said  he  recollected  having  a  bit  of  Father  Faul’s  habit  in  the 
house,  and  they  had  better  try  the  intercession  of  the  servant  of  God. 
They  gave  him  a  tiny  morsel  in  a  drop  of  water,  which,  with  much 
difficulty,  they  managed  to  introduce  between  his  clenched  teeth.  In 
a  moment  he  was  well,  arose,  called  for  strong  food,  and  was  perfectly 
recovered. 

The  second  was  the  cure  of  a  cancer  in  the  breast  of  a  modest  young 
woman  who  would  rather  die  than  undergo  an  operation,  which  was 
judged  necessary  by  medical  men.  She  wore  a  piece  of  the  habit  ol 
the  venerable  Father  Paul  near  her  breast,  and  said,  for  several  days, 
three  Our  Fathers  and  Hail  Marys  to  the  Blessed  Trinity,  in  thanks¬ 
giving  for  the  graces  bestowed  upon  the  servant  of  God,  as  it  was  not 
then  quite  lawful  to  invoke  his  direct  intercession — at  least  publicly. 
One  day,  whilst  saying  these  prayers  in  the  church,  she  found  a  thril¬ 
ling  sensation  all  over  her,  which  made  her  imagine  her  end  approached. 
On  recovering  from  her  fright  she  found  herself  perfectly  cured.  This 
happened  in  November,  1844. 

These  miracles,  with  the  other  evidences  of  his  sanctity,  closed  the 
case  for  the  Beatification. 

From  the  numerous  prodigies  which  were  wrought  through  the 
blessed  Paul’s  intercession,  since  the  solemn  declaration  of  1853,  two 
were  selected  for  the  cause  of  the  Canonisation. 

^  The  first  of  these  was  a  cure  wrought  upon  a  certain  Bosa  d’Alena, 
Bimilar  to  the  second  recorded  above,  with  the  slight  difference  that  she 
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Tras  on  her  tn  ay  to  the  surgeon’s  to  submit  to  the  operation,  when  she 
accidentally  turned  into  one  of  our  churches,  and  prayed  there  before 
the  image  of  blessed  Paul.  She  had  a  mass  celebrated  in  his  honour 
also,  and  before  the  end  of  it  the  cure  was  suddenly  and  perfectly  ac¬ 
complished.  This  happened  in  1858. 

The  second  miracle  w’as  the  multiplication  of  corn,  efleeted  in  S. 
Angelo,  near  Yctralla,  through  the  saint’s  intercession,  in  1851.  The 
religious  of  this  retreat  found  that  their  supply  of  corn  would  not 
carry  them  to  the  summer,  and  that  a  bad  harvest  made  it  unlikely  that 
begging  could  succeed  in  supplying  their  needs.  The  brother  asked  the 
rector  if  he  should  continue  to  give  the  usual  alms  to  the  poor,  and  was 
told  that  he  should.  The  provincial  then  told  them  to  have  recourse 
to  our  blessed  founder ;  they  said  prayers  in  his  honour  every  day,  and 
some  of  them  before  the  door  of  the  granary  measured  the  corn,  and 
after  having  fed  thirty-six  religious  and  a  multitude  of  visitors  and 
poor  for  several  months,  there  was  more  corn  found  in  the  storehouse 
than  had  been  at  the  beginning.  A  multitude  of  people  came  to  have 
their  devotion  gratified  by  a  little  of  the  miraculous  grain  when  the 
miracle  became  known.  The  satisfying  of  their  devotion  seemed  to 
increase  the  heap,  and  it  went  on  thus  until  the  harvest-time. 

These  two  were  selected  out  of  a  multitude.  To  give  some  idea  of 
the  graces  which  have  been  received,  w’e  need  only  record  the  fact  that 
at  one  single  altar  dedicated  to  him  (it  is  the  custom  in  Catholic 
countries  for  those  who  receive  favours  from  saints  to  hang  up  a  silver 
heart,  or  some  other  object,  at  his  altar  as  a  memorial),  we  have  counted 
291  silver  hearts.  There  are  many  altars  dedicated  to  him,  and  if  we 
were  to  count  up  all  the  votive  offerings  they  would  exceed  the  bounds 
of  credibility. 

St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  was  one  of  the  most  exemplary  of  the 
ascetic  saints,  especially  in  liis  intercourse  with  women,  for 
whom  he  had  a  short,  swxct,  salutary  rule,  Charity  lor  all, 
‘*but  intimacy  with  none.^^  If  lie  heard  there  was  any  chance 
of  meeting  a  woman  on  his  walk  through  the  fields,  he  would 
deny  himself  of  the  recreation  for  that  day.  llcnefactors  to 
tile  houses  of  the  Passionist,  ladies  sometimes,  came  to  see  him. 
His  biographer  says  he  went  to  the  parlour  like  a  criminal 
“  going  to  a  place  of  execution  ;  those  w  ho  saw  him  receiving 

the  A’isits  of  ladies  used  to  say  that  his  deportment  was  a  ser- 
“  mon.^^  To  our  owm  feeling  this  does  not  seem  to  indicate  any 
very  great  attainment  of  purity.  A  lady  asked  him  one  day  to 
bear  her  always  on  his  mind  in  his  prayers.  ‘‘  Oh,  no,’’  he 
said,  I  shall  recommend  you  to  our  Lord,  and  take  very  good 
“  care  to  forget  you.”  Of  course  this  is  dw  elt  on  very  much 
to  his  honour  ;  the  Papist  ideas  of  chastity  and  purity  differ  so 
essentially  from  the  Protestant;  and  the  friendly  pen  which 
indites  this  miraculous  morsel  of  biography  makes  it  a  mark  oi 
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what  he  ^calls  the  very  ^enius  of  heresy  to  bo  favourable  to 
marriage.  He  continues,  “The  enmities  between  the  virgin  life 
‘‘and  the  married  life  in  the  ministry  arc  but  tlie  fullilment 
“of  the  prophecies  about  the  seed  of  the  woman  and  the  seed 
“of  the  serpent/’  AVliatover  we  may  think  of  St.  Paul  of  the 
Cross,  we  have  certainly  a  fine  theologian  and  marvellous  Bibli¬ 
cal  expositor  in  his  biographer.  This  is  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross, 
wdio  has  now,  not  long  since,  attained  the  honour  of  canonisa¬ 
tion.  We  are  far  from  the  disposition  to  wish  to  degrade,  by 
any  coarse  expressions  of  ours,  a  life  which  has  been  accounted 
pre-eminently  holy;  it  is  remarkable  that  this  ])rc-eminent 
attainment  never  manifests  itself  in  England.  No  Cure  D’Ars, 
or  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross,  it  would  seem,  is  possible  in  this  unfor¬ 
tunate  country.  And  yet  Catholics  arc  sufliciently  numerous, 
and  there  does  obtain  a  by  no  means  contemptible  eminence  of 
opinion  in  favour  of  Papal  notions.  IMonastcrics  and  nunneries 
are  rising  by  liundreds  around  us  ;  but  we  fear  there  must  be 
somctliing  blighting  in  the  British  air.  Miracles  of  this  sort 
do  not  seem  to  thrive  in  our  midst ;  wo  liavc  miracles,  but  they 
arc  altogether  of  an  inferior  order ;  miracles  like  that  on  Asldoy 
Bown,  where  a  thousand  orphan  children  arc  sustained  by  faith 
in  prayer.  But  the  soil  seems  to  rob  relics  of  their  power ;  at 
any  rate,  if  our  Boman  Catholic  friends  possess  any  such  virtues, 
with  a  beautiful  modesty  they  forbear  to  publisli  them.  Father 
Balgairns  tells  us,  the  highest  phenomena  of  Christian  mysti- 
“  cism  appear  to  this  day  in  the  soul  of  a  poor  village  girl  in 

the  Tyrol,  who  has  learned  no  science  but  that  which  can  be 
‘^gained  at  the  foot  of  the  crucitix.’*  AVe  are  ignorant  ol  the 
instance,  but  we  notice  that  Bomanism  has  to  travel  far  away 
for  its  illustrations  of  this  power  of  marvellous  miracle-breeding 
sanctity.  It  would  be  a  great  step  to^vards  the  conversion  ot 
England  if  Borne  could  send  us  some  missionary  like  St.  I’aid 
of  the  Cross, Tree  from,  and  independent  of,  all  the  vulgar  condi¬ 
tions  of  time  and  space.  Such  choice  little  incidents  as  the 
following — why,  what  marvellous  effects  they  would  have  ! — a 
saint  who  could  convey  himself  through  locked  and  bolted  doors, 
like  a  bird,  who  could  flit  from  the  cage  to  the  woods,  without 
breaking  or  opening  the  wires : — 

AVhen  the  saint  came  to  Perugia  minus  his  guide,  he  found  that  tlio 
parisli  priest  there  took  him  for  a  vagabond.  His  letter  of  introduc¬ 
tion  did  not  remove  the  impression,  for  the  priest  sent  him  to  dine  with 
his  servant-man,  and  would  have  made  him  sleep  in  the  same  company 
if  his  sister  had  not  suggested  that  this  would  be  disrespectful  to  the 
priest  who  recommended  him.  It  was  resolved,  then,  that  the  poor 
saint  should  bo  locked  up  in  a  safe  room,  and  that  the  plate  should  be 
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put  into  a  well-secured  chest.  Paul  saw  all  this,  and  only  said,  “  I 
hope  you  will  let  me  go  early  in  the  morning,  as  I  don’t  wish  to  lose 
time  on  my  journey.’^  The  priest  made  no  reply,  but  locked  Paul  up 
himself,  and  took  the  key  with  him.  He  slept  it  out  next  morn¬ 
ing,  and  forgot  all  about  his  prisoner.  When  he  remembered  it,  he 
sent  his  sister  to  open  the  door,  and  said  in  reply  to  her  gentle  reproof, 
“  You  don’t  know  what  might  have  happened  if  I  did  not  take  every 
precaution.”  When  the  door  was  opened,  no  Paul  was  to  bo  found. 
He  had  disappeared,  no  one  knew  how,  and  he  could  not  have  gono 
through  the  wdndow,  as  that  was  well  secured  with  iron  bars. 

Or  even  such  an  instance  as  the  following 

These  missions  were  accompanied  wdth  many  proofs  of  a  Divine  sanc¬ 
tion.  One  extraordinary  occurrence  wo  cannot  omit  recording ;  it  is 
handed  down  in  every  account  of  the  saint’s  life,  has  been  attested  by 
living  witnesses,  and  is  engraven  in  a  monument ;  so  that  it  rests  upon 
human  evidence  of  the  highest  character.  This  W’as  a  miracle  which 
happened  in  a  church  in  Piagaro.  There  were  several  in  this  town 
who  needed  a  mission  badly,  but  combined  among  themselves  to  resist 
its  influence  by  absenting  themselves  from  the  principal  sermons,  and 
listening  to  others  with  vaunted  indifference.  Paul  said  several  times 
from  the  platform,  There  are  many  amongst  you,  to  whom  it  seems  a 
thousand  years  until  the  closing  of  the  mission  :  I  shall  leave  one  be¬ 
hind  me  who  will  carry  on  the  mission  mucli  better  than  I.”  At  the 
last  sermon  he  said,  pointing  to  a  large  crucifix,  which  was  venerated, 
on  one  of  the  altars  in  the  church :  When  I  am  gone,  this  crucifix 
will  preach.”  Ho  gave  the  papal  blessing,  and  went  away  immedi¬ 
ately.  A  great  crowd  escorted  him  part  of  the  way,  but  a  greater 
number  remained  behind  in  the  church,  praying  before  the  crucifix  to 
which  he  had  alluded.  In  a  short  time  they  saw  streams  of  a  bluish 
fluid  ooze  from  the  figure  upon  the  cross.  They  all  shouted  “A 
miracle!”  an  immense  crowd  flocked  to  the  church,  and  sighs  of  re¬ 
pentance  rent  its  sacred  avails.  The  priest  w^ent  upon  the  altar,  and 
called  out  in  the  hearing  of  all,  My  people,  my  sins  arc  the  cause  ot 
this.”  He  then  wdped  off  the  sacred  fluid,  and  its  stains  upon  the 
white  handkerchief  remained  to  attest  its  reality.  Messengers  were 
posted  after  the  saint,  and  w’hcn  they  had  related  what  happened,  ho 
said,  **  Yes,  I  knew  that ;  what  was  the  colour  of  the  sw’cat  ?  ”  “  Light 
blue,”  they  answered.  “  That  is  a  good  sign,”  rejoined  the  saint,  and 
he  went  on  his  way.  It  wrought  wonderful  effects  in  the  town,  and  in 
a  lew  years  they  built  a  chapel  expressly  for  the  miiaculous  cross,  which 
remains  there  to  this  day,  with  this  inscription  on  marble  under  it— 

D.  ©.  IH. 

UJEO  IHAGO  CUKISTl  E  C'UUCE  I’ENDEKTIS 
POST  UABITAM  A  V,  PAULO  DE  CRUCE  E  MONTE  AUGENTARO  BACRAii 

MI8SIONEM 

SPECTANTE  ET  INGEMISCENTE  POPULO  PLAGAREKSI 
C-ERULEO  SUDORE  MANAVIT 
X>1£  XI  MAJl  ANNl  MDCCXXXVllI* 
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We  are  sure  that  our  readers  will  not  think  we  quote  too 
much  or  too  lengthily ;  for  we  suppose  the  volume  is  scarcely 
likely  to  have  found  its  way  into  their  hands,  while  it  certainly 
furnishes  a  marvellous  illustration  of  the  ideal  life  held  up  before 
the  eyes  of  the  devotees  of  the  Church  of  Romo  in  these  days. 
It  is  a  story  of  a  succession  of  miracles  likely — upon  minds 
which  implicitly  receive,  accept,  and  bow  down  before  what  the 
priest  has  to  ofter — to  produce,  perhaps,  even  marvellous  effects. 
There  is  a  large  literature  of  this  kind  which  seldom  falls  in 
the  way  of  Protestants.  Rut  the  object  throughout  seems  to 
be  the  glorification  of  the  marvels  of  sanctity.  It  is  not  merely 
the  elevation  of  interior  humility,  or  the  delineation  of  a  life 
in  union  with  God,  a  life  delighting  in  holy  labour  ;  such  lives 
must  be  invested  with  the  marvellous,  the  steps  of  such  holy 
livers  must  be  thronged  and  haunted  by  perpetual  miracles. 
It  seems  impossible  to  dwell  in  the  school  of  quiet,  and  live  the 
life  of  high  and  saintly  contemplation,  without  its  being  a  kind 
of  ghost  story,  thrilling  by  the  sense  of  palpable  nvonders  ;  and 
the  highest  types  of  Christian  life  do  not  surround  themselves 
by  forms  of  practical  goodness,  but,  like  the  Fathers  of  the 
Desert,  they  fly  from  society,  to  seek  the  corresponding  afibc- 
tions  to  their  own  natures  in  sands  and  wildernesses,  rocks  and 
stones.  Indeed,  Father  Dalgairns  says,  ‘‘  The  love  of  man  is 
‘‘  not  the  ruling  passion  of  Christendom ;  the  secret  of  this 
mighty  exodus  is  a  passionate  yearning  for  union  with  God.^’ 
This  history  of  Papal  Rome  docs  certainly  seem  to  illustrate 
this  questionable  theology  and  bad  morality;  yet  we  read,  If 
“  any  man  love  not  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he 
“  love  God,  whom  ho  hath  not  seen  And  when  the  questions 
rise — as  to  wdiat  constitutes  this  union  with  God^  is  it  sensible 
or  not  ?  can  we  bo  conscious  of  it  P  by  what  faculty  do  we 
embrace  God  ?  is  it  intellect,  or  will,  or  both  P  or  some  un¬ 
known  and  undiscovered  power  not  catalogued  by  psychology  P 
— it  seems  very  plain  that  we  arc  entering  upon  a  range  of  ques¬ 
tions  very  well  for  a  Suarez  or  an  Aquinas,  or  even  an 
A’Kempis,  but  not  at  all  connected  with  the  true  development 
and  unfolding  of  the  Christian  life.  Such  a  course  may 
create  a  nervous,  but  not  a  healthful  saint.  We  read  that 
‘‘  Abbot  Isaac  saw  the  prayer  of  a  certain  monk  rise  while  he  was 
“eating,  like  lire  in  the  sight  of  God.  Another  monk,  while 
“  he  was  conversing  with  others,  made  a  hundred  and  three 
“ejaculations;  and  Abbot  Macarius,  when  some  one  asked 
“him  about  his  prayer,  answered,  ‘  It  is  not  necessary  to 
“  ‘  speak  much  in  prayer,  but  to  spread  out  the  hands  fre- 
‘  quently.’  Father  Dalgairns  quotes,  and  endorses  admir- 
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in^ly,  all  these  instances/and  further  tells  us  that  St.  Simeon  on 
his  j)illar  was  not  so  very  unlike,  either  in  his  work  or  in  his 
interior,  the  Cure  D’Ars,  in  his  parish  church ;  and  indeed  the 
desert  saints  throughout,  arc  held  up  as  models  to  modern 
Christians ;  truly  enough  this  ascetic  sainthood  is  like  a 
vast  tesselated  pavement,  made  up  of  fragments  of  various 
mosaics,  where  quiet  grace-  and  grotesque  abortion  make  one 
impression  of  motley  assemblage  on  the  mind ;  or  a  strange, 
wild  music,  where  the  occasional  organ’s  swell  is  broken  by  the 
discordant  clash  of  barbaric  gongs  and  cymbals.  Father 
iJalgairns  admits  as  much.  Now',  to  us  the  ascetic  type  of 
piety,  how'ever  interesting  it  may  be,  is  interesting  as  a  ghost 
story  is  perfectly  abnormal  and  unnatural,  and  by  no  means  to 
bo  recommended  as  desirable  for  the  Avorld’s  health  or  well¬ 
being.  It  is  granted  that  w'e  know  infinitely  too  little  of  the 
serene  life,  the  life  of  contemplation,  the  life  of  interior  dis¬ 
cipline  and  communion,  the  life  of  elevated  tliought  and  ardent 
prayer ;  that  there  is  too  much  of  the  age  of  railroads,  of  the 
ago  of  commerce,  of  the  ago  of  science,  in  our  spiritual  life ;  tliat 
our  active  benevolences  arc  fashioned  very  much  after  the 
manner  of  limited  liability  companies  ;  that  success,  to  be  be¬ 
lieved  in,  must  have  obvious  results,  and  that  the  donation  of 
this  year’s  sovereign  or  five-pound  note  must  not  only  be 
mentioned  in,  but  must  show  its  sovereign’s  w’orth,  or  corre¬ 
sponding  value,  in  next  year’s  report.  A  decline  in  the  life  of 
faith  w'ill  show  a  corresponding  decline  in  belief  in  the  results 
of  truthful  labour  and  prayer.  AVc  admit  all  this  ;  and  while 
we  do  so  as  Frotestants,  w'e  also  believe  that  a  nice  inquiry  into 
the  tactics  of  Home  might  lead  to  corresponding  impres¬ 
sions  concerning  that  matchless  and  faultless  Church  ;  but  our 
argument  is  against  the  ascetic  life  altogether,  as  develoihrig  a 
w  rong  ideal.  AVc  arc  far  from  thinking  a  Christian  may  not 
have,  and  should  not  have,  ascetic  moments  or  days ;  but  the 
ascetic  life  impairs  the  harmony  of  the  wdiole,  drives  him  from 
a  w'orld  w’hich,  if  his  life  be  of  any  reality,  faith,  and  fervency, 
he  is  fitted  to  brighten  and  to  bless.  Men,  therefore,  like  the 
Fathers  of  the  Desert,  or  Ascetic  ]\lonks,  seem  to  us  by  no  means 
persons  to  be  looked  at  w  ith  other  eyes  than  those  W’itli  w'hich 
we  regard  certain  curious  marvels  of  mankind — beings  who 
travelled  so  far  into  the  region  of  wrong  ideas  that  they  have 
earned  for  themselves  singular  places  in  the  museum  of  bio¬ 
graphy.  The  Anchorites  especially  W'cre  the  product  of 
poetical  Oriental  mysticism ;  the  phase  of  Christian  life  they 
adopted  was  chiefly  imposed  upon  them  by  the  race  to  which 
they  were  related;  and  we  should  us  soon  think  of  commending 
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the  Fakir  or  the  Dervish,  as  ideal  and  artistic  types  of  liuraaiiity. 
Poetry,  as  in  the  pages  of  the  Countess  of  llahn-IIahn,  easily 
finds  a  glowing  and  passionate  agitation  as  it  travels  witli  tlicni 
along  the  banks  of  the  Dosphonis  and  the  Xilc,  seeking  tho 
souFs  repose  amidst  the  hoary  ruins  of  old  palaces,  the  wrecks 
of  ancient  kingdoms,  or  amidst  the  strange  charms  of  palm 
groves  and  almost  inaccessible  villages ;  or  retreating  yet 
farther  from  the  ways  and  walks  of  men  to  the  solitudes  of 
ancient  rivers,  or  rocks  marked  by  nature^s  wildest  convulsions 
— scenes  where  grace  or  gloom  mingle  together  in  apparitions 
of  astonishing  majesty,  leaving  the  spirit  free,  if  it  could  only 
separate  itself  from  any  necessity  for  communion  with  its  kind, 
in  an  insanely  sublime  selfishness,  renouncing  the  love  of  father 
or  mother,  the  tenderness  of  wife,  sister,  or  child,  to  permit  the 
fancy  and  imagination  to  play  what  freaks  they  liked.  As 
ministers  to  devotion  among  nights  glorious  with  a  glory,  we 
in  our  northern  climates  can  scarcely  conceive  of  sollly  trem¬ 
bling  stars,  and  awe-inspiring  wailings  and  whisperings  of  trees 
and  mountains,  stirred  by  melancholy  winds,  or  ministered  to 
by  tho  spiritual  forms  of  moonbeams  and  clouds,  llcadcrs  of 
such  stories  will  feel  all  this  ;  and  we  2)crha23S  look  with  a  sense 
of  wonder  upon  men  who  fled  so  far  from  human  necessities, 
permitting  themselves  to  be  absorbed  so  completely  in  a  life  of 
imagination  ;  but  we  can  make  nothing  imitable  out  of  any  of 
the  stories  so  conveyed  to  us.  Prom  first  to  last,  to  bo  an 
Ascetic  is  the  higlicst  dignity  and  destiny  in  the  Church  of 
Rome.  AV^e  supjmse  heaven  will  be  the  same  ascetic  region, 
but  vaster.  In  his  walks  “  among  tlic  sweet  fields  beyond  the 
‘‘  swelling  flood,^’  has  blessed  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  given  a 
wide  berth  to  some  sister  S2)irits  lie  saw,  jiossibly  bearing  down 
upon  him  in  tho  distance  ?  How  do  tlicso  monks  and  nuns  get 
on  ill  heaven  ?  AYe  confess  to  ignorance  as  to  the  state  ol 
orthodox  Catholic  doctrine  concerning  sexes  in  souls.  The 
matter  is  not  to  us,  in  any  asjiect  of  it,  alarming,  but  surely 
to  these  ascetic  saints  it  is  fraught  with  dreadful  jiossibilities. 
Arc  there  ascetic  angels  too?  Are  tlio ‘‘ sjiirits  of  just  men 
“made  jicrfcct,’’  who  have  readied  the  end  of  their  being, 
ascetic  ?  Is  lieaven  a  state  of  cold  abstractions,  and  tho 
Christian  rest  only  an  entrance  1121011  the  Hindoo  Nirvana? 
Sturdy  there  are  colours,  and  1‘ornis,  and  rdatioiishi2)S  so 
spiritual,  2)nrc,  and  holy,  that  they  may  abide  there,  as  they 
have  blessed  us  here,  purely,  one  thinks,  heaven  retains  more 
than  tho  essence  of  all  that  is  b(*st  on  earth,  and  the  dissolved^ 
being  docs  not  therefore  lose  all  the  lights  and  affections  ol 
being. 
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A  Protestant  Ascetic  is  altogether  a  different  being  to  a 
Roman  Catholic  one;  but  we  have  seldom  seen  a  life  more 
thoroughly  deserving  the  designation  of  a  Protestant  Ascetic 
than  the  life  of  Travers  Madge — a  very  little  book,  it  com¬ 
mands  profoundest  reverence,  affection,  and  respect.  Xo 
miracles  waylaid  him ;  no  supernatural  gifts  and  endowments 
appeared  in  him  ;  no  monastic  seclusion,  no  cloisteral  virtues ; 
simply  a  pure,  lovely,  lofty  life — a  life  out  of  which  a  monk  might 
easily  have  been  made,  and  which  Rome  would  have  known  how 
to  turn  to  good  account ;  a  life  from  the  modes  and  fashions  of 
which  we  are  constantly  dissenting  as  we  read,  but  the  life  of 
one  so  truly  saintly,  that  we  feel  as  he  felt  who  said,  “  the 
“  latchet  of  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  unloose.’’  Travers 
Madge  was  the  son  of  the  venerable  and  eminent  Unitarian 
minister  Thomas  Madge.  Born,  therefore,  in  a- circle  and 
school,  we  may  be  forgiven  for  saying,  which  docs  not  pride 
itself  upon  the  cultivation  of  asceticism,  or  the  production  of 
saints.  Prom  childhood  frail  and  weak — born  at  Xorwich  in 
18‘J3,  educated  as  a  boy  at  Hove,  in  Brighton,  then  sent  to 
the  ^Manchester  College  to  train,  apparently,  for  the  Unitarian 
ministrv — he  seems  to  have  commenced  his  ascetic  career. 
Hard,  bare  living  became  a  passion  to  him,  and,  at  the  earnest 
entreaty  of  his  father  only,  he  added  a  little  meat,  but  very 
little,  to  his  diet  of  potatoes  and  bread.  Unitariaiiism  soon 
became  too  strait  for  him  ;  and  while  he  sympathised  with  those 
measures^  of  Christian  activity  in  which  the  Unitarians  have 
never  been  wanting,  he  advanced  to  quite  other  ideas  of  the 
person  of  Christ,  than  those  which  would  have  been  compatible 
with  the  Unitarian  ministry.  It  was  at  a  later  period  of  his 
life  that,  in  one  of  his  letters,  he  expresses  his  sense  of  Uni- 
tariunism,  and  the  process  of  the  change  in  his  own  mind, 
when  he  savs  : — 

“  1  do  feel  as  if  I  were  clinging  to  something  of  which  I  had  never 
laid  hold  before.  I  think  I  have  tried  everything,  but  never  till  now 
the  one  thing  that  was  needful.  I  have  tried  the  helps  of  occupation 
and  variety  ;  of  abstemious  living,  exercise,  &c. ;  of  reading  holy  books ; 
of  conversing  with  dear  friends,  and  of  attending  religious  services.  1 
have  struggled,  and  wept,  and  prayed. 

“  At  last,  iu  the  deepest  shame  and  uttermost  despair,  I  was  led  to 
look  to  Jesus.  When  1  thought  I  could  hardly  come  to  God  on  account 
of  my  sins,  it  was  told  me  that  *  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave 
His  only  begotten  Son,  that  all  who  believe  iu  Him  should  not  perish, 
but  have  everlasting  life.*  When  I  felt  that  I  did  not  love  God  as  I 
ought,  1  was  told  not  to  think  of  my  .own  feelings  ;  that  the  more  I 
tried  to  love  Him,  the  more  impossible  I  might  find  it,  for  the  very 
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effort  often  rendered  it  impossible,— but  still  to  look  to  Jesus,— to  read 
in  Him  the  expression  of  God’s  wiP, — to  feel  in  Him  the  outpourings 
of  God’s  love ;  and  thus  by  looking  to  Jesus, — to  Jesus  living,  praying, 
and  dying  on  the  cross,  to  save  me,  and  every  wretched,  perishing  "soul, 
to  love  God  because  He  first  loved  us. 

It  is  impossible  to  pass  through  such  a  time  as  this  has  been  to  me, 
without  learning  many  things  of  which  I  knew  nothing  before ;  and 
some  of  the  lessons  which  I  have  learned  of  late,  are,  I  think,  such  as 
are  seldom  alluded  to  or  spoken  of  among  Unitarians.  Indeed,  from 
the  tone  of  their  preaching  and  writing— with  a  few  exceptions,  such 
as  Mr.  Martineau— one  would  suppose  them  to  be  men  brought  up  in 
comparative  innocence  and  purity,  and  having  had  little  experience  of 
inward  struggle.  Unitarian  preaching  and  devotion  will  lielp  one 
through  many  sorrows  and  trials ;  will  comfort  one  in  many  afflictions ; 
will  strengthen  and  purify  and  bless  the  heart ;  but  it  will  not  in 
general  enable  one  to  pass  through  the  seasons  of  fiercest  struggle 
with  the  devil,  and  of  reckless,  hopeless  despair.  At  least,  so  I  have 
found  it.  Even  such  a  book  as  Henry  AVare’s,  describing,  as  it  does 
most  beautifully,  the  Christian  temper  and  character,  and  urging  many 
reasons  for  its  cultivation,  docs  not  lead  one  out  of  one’s  self  to  fix  a  steady 
gaze  on  the  cross  of  Christ,  as  w^c  lie  wounded  and  bleeding  at  its  foot. 
There  are  times  when  struggle  with  one’s  self — the  resistance  of  evil — 
the  habit  of  self-control — should  be  preached  and  enforced.  But  to 
lead  anyone  to  ivish  to  struggle  with  himself,  to  tvisJi  to  resist  evil,  to 
wish  to  exert  his  power  of  self-control,  in  a  word  to  hate  all  sin,  and 
to  long  after  a  holier  life  at  whatever  cost,  can  only  be  done  by  urging 
and  inviting  him  to  look  to  Christ.  Until  he  feels  that  Jesus,  and 
Jesus  o»/y,  can  save  him,  and  lead  him  to  the  Father,— until  he  feels  a 
personal  interest  in  the  Saviour,  and  is  led  by  this  to  lay  hold  of  Him, 
and  cleave  to  Him,  and  hang  upon  Him,  and  unconsciously  receive  tho 
virtue  w’hich  flows  forth  from  Him  on  all  who  touch  His  garment, — he 
will  never  know  what  it  is  to  be  born  of  the  Spirit,  and  become  a  new 
creature  in  Christ  Jesus. 

“  The  tendency  of  the  Unitarian  religion  is  to  be  entirely  subjective. 
I  say  the  iendencyy  because  Unitarianism  is  not  by  any  means  of  the 
extreme  character  that  I  mean  by  entirely  subjective.  The  idea  I  w’ould 
convey  by  these  w'ords  will  bo  best  understood  by  a  few  examples. 
Instead  of  God  hearing  and  answering  prayer,  prayer  is  said  to  w'ork  a 
change  in  our  hearts,  and  to  conform  our  w’ill  to  that  of  God.  Instead 
of  going  to  heaven  or  hell,  the  consequences  of  virtue  are  described  in 
the  joy  and  peace  of  the  heart  obedient  to  God,  and  of  vice  in  the 
pangs  and  remorse  of  a  guilty  conscience.  Instead  of  throwing  our¬ 
selves  at  tho  feet  of  Jesus,  and  being  sprinkled  with  His  blood,  and 
being  clothed  with  His  righteousness,  Ave  are  told  that  w’c  must  by 
sympathy  with  tho  spirit  of  Christ,  and  in  conformity  with  what 
He  requires  of  His  disciples,  strive  to  overcome  all  temptations,  and 
to  work  out  our  own  salvation  wdth  fear  and  trembling.  Many  other 
illustrations  may  occur  to  you,  and  the  Unitarian  tendency  is j to  this 
extreme,  exclusive  of  the  other.” 
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With  such  ideas  came,  what  seems  to  have  accompanied  him 
through  life,  a  morbid  dread  and  liorror  of  taking  upon  him¬ 
self  the  work  of  the  ministry,  lor  which  lie  seoM»s  have  been 
both  by  nature  and  grace,  so  especially  gifted.  He  desired 
rather  to  take  upon  himself  any  tasks,  apparently  even  the 
lowest  and  meanest  occupations  ;  but  this  appears  to  have  arisen 
very  greatly  from  his  intense  love  for  the  poor  ;  his  pityino*, 
yearning  interest  in  them  and  for  them  ;  his  grief  that  they 
were  left  so  frequently  without  religious  sympathy  and  guiding. 
Hence  it  soon  became  a  passion  with  liiin  to  gather  children 
together,  and  teach  them ;  the  most  lowly  of  the  people,  and 
to  talk  to  them.  All  these  tastes  were  mingled  with  what  he 
had  attained — a  scholarlv  education,  and  the  line  feeliims,  be- 
yond  all  power  of  nurture  to  impart — the  feelings  of  a  lovely 
Christian  gentleman.  How  amused  he  was  when  some  Chris¬ 
tian  patronise!’  of  benevolent  movements,  hearing  of  liim  and 
of  his  work,  appeared  with  much  patronising  imprc>isemcnf, 
making  a  pounce  down  iqion  him,  and  compelling  him  to  come 
to  breakfast  with  him  at  his  hotel,  on  the  following  day  !  It  was 
Sunday.  He  astonished  poor  Travers  by  asking  him  what  he 
would  have  for  dinner,  some  whiting,  a  couple  of  fowls,  and 
“  some  bacon. He  said,  it  seemed  so  dreadfully  unlike  Sun- 
“  day.  A  grand  sort  of  gentleman ;  rides  everywhere  in  his 
“carriage;  talks  very  big ;  corresponds  with  Lord  John. All 
this,  however,  much  after  our  usual  benevolent  pattern,  was 
utterly  unlike  the  quiet,  simple  life  of  the  earnest  man  of 
simple  piety  and  simple  prayer.  Throughout  his  life  it  was  so  ; 
we  cannot  follow  him  through  it.  There  seems  to  have  been 
many  wanderings  in  different  parts  of  England.  A  frail,  weak, 
dying  nature,  ever  consumed  by  the  intensity  of  his  spiritual 
alfection  and  zeal,  a  few  shillings  a  week  must  have  sulliced 
for  him ;  but  these  could  be  found  and  spent  nowhere  with¬ 
out  earnest  tind  quietly  passionate  inquiries  into  the  ways 
and  means  of  doing  good.  Not  a  nature  either  to  whom 
all  in  the  spiritual  life  was  cas}" ;  sickness  and  weakness 
brought  the  incessant  thorn  in  the  flesh ;  and  over  tho 
beautiful  soul,  filled  with  the  holiest  thoughts  and  cares  lor 
others,  fell  the  shadows  of  darkest  clouds,  seasons  of  utter 
darkness,  misery,  and  despondency,  when  all  the  life  seemed 
collapsed  into  futility  and  failure.  Yet  he  constantly  sought  to 
steady  his  soul  by  the  great  assurances  of  faith,  and,  as  his 
biographer  says,  could  iiave  expressed  himself,  as  Tytler  the 
historian  expressed  himself  in  similar  moments  of  cloud  and 
darkness,  “  What  people  call  presence  of  mind,  is  truly  nothing 
“  else  than  the  presence  of  Cod.’’  It  was  in  Manchester  he 
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very  naturally  sooracd  to  find  most  to  do— most  to  awaken  and 
most  to  respond  to  his  sympathies,  lie  was  pressed  to  take 
charge  of  Independent  churches,  especially  that  of  Gorleston, 
Great  Yarmouth,  where  ho  had  often  preached.  lie  was  also 
besought  to  take  the  charge  of  reformatories.  AVc  can  rcf>Tct, 
perhaps,  that  ho  did  not  settle  himself,  especially  in  the  first 
line  of  Christian  labour.  While  wo  remind  ourselves,  who  are 
we  that  we  should  condemn  another  man’s  servant  ?  To  his  own 
master,  Travers  Madge  stood,  and  ho  felt  God  was  able  to  make 
him  stand.  He  preferred,  and  ho  followed,  quite  another  line 
and  course  of  Christian  duty.  ]\Ir.  llrooko  Jlerford,  in  his 
affectionate  little  biography,  draws  a  comparison  between  the 
congregations  which  were  the  subjects  of  the  interests  of  Travers 
Madge  with  that  little  church  in  London  Yard  so  vividly  de¬ 
scribed  in  Silas  Marner,  where  humble  women  seemed  to  be 
‘Gaying  up  a  stock  of  linen  for  the  life  to  come.”  Travers 
]\radge  turned  away  from  the  comfortable  surroundings  of  St. 
Vanity’s  Church  to  gather  the  people  into  those  despised  little 
Ebenezers  and  Bethels.  A  few  tradespeople,  a  goodly  number 
of  working  people,  not  held  together  by  any  rigid  orthodoxy, 
but  on  the  whole  strongly  evangelical,  who  had  found  the  larger 
and  stately  organisations  unable  to  satisfy  their  craving  for 
spiritual  sympathy,  Plymouth  Brethren,  Independents,  Baptists, 
and  Methodists,  with  some  Unitarians,  or  those  who  had  been 
such — they  all  came  together,  and  every  one  had  psalm,  a 
doctrine,  a  tongue,  and  interpretation,”  and  so  they  strove  to 
edify  each  other.  As  was  natural,  he  was  the  object  of  strong 
affections  among  such  j^cople.  The  schools  consisted  of  boys 
picked  out  of  the  streets  from  a  rough,  wild  stock,  but  amongst 
whom  he  was  very  useful,  lie  gathered  a  number  of  these 
raggedest  lads  together,  and  seems  to  have  (juito  melted  them 
down,  sometimes  gathering  a  dozen  or  fifteen  of  them  in  their 
own  poor  rooms  together  for  pra}^!’.  1  lere  is  an  account  of 

such  a  meetins:,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  Norwich  friends : — 

liad  another  delightful  meeting  last  night,  in  Charley’s  bed¬ 
room.  This  time  it  was  a  prayer  meeting.  »Soine  of  the  lads  prayed 
very  nieelj’’.  Others  could  nat  say  much.  One  could  only  thank  (iod 
for  heir  g  there.  Two  or  three  weeks  ago  ho  did  not  know  liis  alphahel , 
though  fourteen  years  old;  AVhen  I  lirst  tried  to  teacli  him  it  seemed 
as  if  he  could  not  learn  it.  But  lie  mastered  it  at  liome,  as  the  lirst 
fruits  of  his  conversion,  and  is  now  beginning  to  rearl  short  words 
easily,  lie  was  succeeded  by  a  little  lelidw,  who  began  to  sa}’  some¬ 
thing  about  the  boys  in  the  street  cursing  and  swearing,  whilst  we  were 
niet  to  j)ray.  This  brought  liini  to  tears,  and  a  dead  stop,  so  that  I  was 
obliged  to  take  up  his  prayer  for  him.  As  soou  as  wo  had  closed  tho 
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meeting,  one  boy  went  and  whispered  something  to  Charley.  He 
wanted  to  know  whether  we  could  not  have  a  meeting  every  night !  One 
boy,  James,  w^as  brought  to  the  meeting  for  the  first  time  by  his  com¬ 
panion.  The  two  boys  had  been  talking  together  at  their  work,  and 
now  when  I  spoke  to  James  at  the  close  of  the  meeting,  the  tears  started 
to  his  eyes  at  once.  After  talking  to  him  a  little,  the  boy  who  had 
brought  him  began  to  tell  him  of  the  love  of  Christ,  and  how  good  it 
was  in  Him  to  die  for  him,  ‘  big  a  sinner  as  he  w'as ;  ’  *  and  then  there’s 
another  thing  to  think  at,’  he  said,  urging  one  argument  after  another 
to  persuade  him  to  give  his  heart  to  God.  One  boy  who  is  full  of  life 
and  fun,  and  lost  his  leg  in  trying  to  ride  behind  a  carriage,  has  been 
at  all  our  meetings,  and  seems  to  be  really  in  his  childish  way  coming 
to  the  Saviour.  Eut  I  could  go  on  endlessly  about  these  dear  lads.  I 
always  feel  when  I  come  from  them  as  if  I  had  been  amongst  the  angels 
in  heaven.  God  grant  that  the  good  work  may  spread,  and  that  these 
dear  lads  may  be  kept  faithful.” 

While  lie  was  ready  thus  to  deal  with  the  conditions  of  the 
most  humble,  to  others  a  little  higher  up  the  social  ladder  ho 
was  always  ready  to  give  apparently  a  little  classical  lielp  on 
the  path  of  mental  improvement ;  and  so  in  a  career  like  this 
the  years  went  on  and  he  became  prematurely  old.  Very  early 
ho  became  a  weak,  frail  figure,  a  grey-haired  man,  worn  down 
with  conflicts  and  anguishes  of  soul,  and  often  wearied  wdth 
carrying  home  the  benches  through  the  Manchester  streets  to 
set  up  his  little  mission  schools.  March  22nd,  1866,  his 
eyes  opened  on  the  celestial  city,  murmuring  For  ever  with 
“  the  Lord,”  and  repeating  with  rapture,  .For  ever ! — ever !  ” 
The  last  words  he  was  heard  to  murmur  were,  Witli  God 
‘‘  eternally  shut  in.^^  So  he  passed  away  in  the  very  spirit  of  a 
letter  WTitten  some  time  before,  and  wdiicli  quite  prophetically 
describes  his  close  : — 

‘‘  T  think  if  I  had  never  forgotten  myself  before,  I  should  at  my 
dying  hour.  I  imagine  all  heaven  would  be  open  to  one’s  view — futu¬ 
rity  present — and  tlie  boundless  love  of  God  entirely  absorb  one’s 
thoughts.” 

There  are  a  few  verses  of  hymns  in  the  little  volume  which 
we  have  never  met  with  before.  The  following  he  copied  because 
he  said  the  verses  were  the  story  of  his  own  life :  ” — 

“  O  Saviour,  I  have  nought  to  plead 
In  earth  beneath  or  heaven  above, 

Eut  just  my  own  exceeding  need. 

And  Thy  exceeding  love. 

The  need  will  soon  be  past  and  gone. 

Exceeding  great  but  quickly  o’er ; 

The  love,  uubought,  is  all  Thine  own. 

And  lasts  for  evermore  !  ” 
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And  these  again  would  seem  to  be  his  own.  Simple  and  beau¬ 
tiful,^  they  form  a  very  fresh  and  lovely  original  hymn,  and 
certainly  are  in  the  spirit  of  a  sentence  of  one  of  his  letters, 
everything  done  from  love  to  God  and  for  the  sake  of  Christ  is 
a  precious  and  acceptable  offering,  but  a  soul  where  God  is  not 
is  a  dark  and  dreary  blank  — 

Kplead  Thy  promises,  O  Lord, 

And  in  a  Saviour’s  name 
Approach  Thy  throne  of  grace  and  love, 

Blest  in  this  holy  claim. 

Thy  thoughts  are  not  our  thoughts,  O  God, 

Neither  Thy  ways  our  ways, 

But  all  events,  controlled  by  Thee, 

Are  monuments  of  praise. 

When  all  creation  owns  Thy  sway, 

And  love  directs  the  whole. 

Do  I  not  hear  these  words  of  pence  ? 

“  ’Tis  God  preserves  thy  soul!  ” 

If  tribulation  be  my  path. 

Crushed  by  disease  and  pain, 

We  know,  to  reach  eternal  life, 

Meek  suffering  will  be  gain. 

I  thus  w  ill  cling  to  Thee,  my  God, 

To  Thee  commit  my  grief. 

And  in  my  blessed  Saviour’s  words 
Find  all  my  soul’s  relief. 

**  Come  unto  me,  thou  weary  one, 

With  grief  and  pain  oppressed,  ‘ 

My  yoke  is  easy, — burden  light. 

And  I  will  give  thee  rest!” 

Travers  Madge  is  a  fine  illustration  of  real  Christian  living — 
very  hard ;  but  it  was  a  life  with  a  vocation,  it  was  a  constant 
sccldng  after  the  highest  Christian  life.  lie  used  to  say,  ‘‘A 
‘^respectable  worldly  religion  is,  in  its  influence  upon  others, 

“  like  the  cold  and  clammy  hand  of  death  ;  let  me  have  all  the 
“  noise  and  vehemence  of  the  ^lethodists,  if  it  be  only  sincere, 

“  rather  than  this.  AVe  cannot  indeed  be  perfect  Christians, 

“  but  if  we  are  in  earnest,  ever  seeking  something  higher  and 
“  better  than  we  have  yet  reached,  we  may  feel  sure  tliat  God’s 
“  blessing  is  upon  us,  and  that  we  are  helping  His  work  in  the 
“  hearts  of  others.”  On  the  other,  he  sgys : — 

We  ought  all  to  think,  and  all  to  act  for  ourselves.  •  No  one  enn 
think  or  act  for  us ;  the  whole  weight  lies  on  our  own  shoulders. 
There  is  not^one  of  us  who  is  not  bound  to  devote  himself  wholly  to 
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Christ.  Oh !  it  is  delightful  to  think  the  world  is  full  of  goodness 
and  I  believe  it  too.  At  least  it  would  be  full,  or,  if  you  liko  it  better 
it  would  be  mnch  more  full  if  only  custom  could  be  set  at  nought  and 
children  taught  the  whole  of  whut  God  requires  from  us.  It  grieves 
me  to  see  the  amount  of  idle  time — of  time  wasted  in  mere  amusement 

— of  money  too — of  health  too — all  in  amusements  and  luxuries- 

whilst  brothers  arc  by  our  side,  weeping  and  wailing  and  gnashiii'^ 
their  teeth.  1  sometimes  feel  ready  to  sit  down  and  cry — I  sometimes 
cannot  lielp  it— when  my  heart  wanders  from  home  to  home,  to  diilerent 
scenes  of  wretchedness,  brutality,  and  sin  ;  and  yet  hero  wo  Christians 
arc,  sitting  at  our  ease,  and  doing  nothing.  Ah  !  but  we  are  doing 
something,  you  say ;  and  so  we  are — thank  God  we  arc — but  the 
wonder  is  with  me  "that  we  ever  stop  doing,  and  that  thousands  who  do 
something y  do  so  very  little.  T  do  not  wmnt  to  find  fault,  dearest  — ■ — . 
This  grumbling  and  sitting  down  crying  is  all  of  no  use ; — it  is  the 
very  sin  itself  to  spend  our  time  and  waste  our  hearts  and  spirits  thus. 
Hut  do  not  let  us  shut  our  eyes  to  the  sin. 

"We  arc  amazed  that  we  have  seen  no  notice  at  all  of  this 
noble  life,  this  most  exhilarating  little  hook ;  we  trust  still  that 
a  life  so  true  and  real  may  yet,  in  tins  record  of  it,  be  a  beauti¬ 
ful  incentive  to  animation  and  consolation.  Here  then  is  one  of 
the  latest  of  our  Protestant  ascetic  saints;  but  in  Travers  kludge 
asceticism  was  the  law  to  himself ;  he  did  not  make  it  the  law, 
far  less  the  necessity^  to  others.  Unmarried,  of  course,  there  are 
plenty  of  indications  of  his  fcllow^ship  in  the  hearts  of  good 
W'omen  of  a  like  mind  'with  his  own:  he  chose,  bv  some  hnv  with- 
in,  his  spiritual  course,  and  he  fulfilled  it.  lie  worked  no  mira¬ 
cles  ;  no  miracles  emanated  cither  from  his  coffin  or  his  grave. 
AVc  may  be  sure  no  canonisation  awaits  him,  no  sect  claims 
the  honour  of  him.  He  cared  little  for  Christian  organisms,  he 
cared  much  for  the  living  Pcdeemcr.  lie  was  very  greatly  in 
fellowship  in  heart  wdth  many  very^  wddely^  different  teachers. 
A  fine  catholic  spirit,  not  a  w’ord  of  bitterness  seems  ever  to  fall 
from  him,  while  he  as  certainly  prefers  that  society’  wdiere 
fellowship  of  heart  'v\’as  earnest,  and  'wffiere  barriers  of  thought 
and  argument  did  not  raise  an  indefinable  sense  of  separation, 
or  overt,  or  even  covert,  disagreement.  We  think  we  may  safely 
ask  our  readers  which  life  of  the  two  reads  like  the  most  noble, 
spiritual,  and  pure — St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  or  St.  Travers?  c 
have  referred  to  the  first  because  it  is  a  genuine  picture  of  Ponio 
in  the  prostration  of  all  intelligence,  the  eager  hungering  alter 
wonderment  and  superstition,  and  the  strange  and  unnatural 
mingling  of  the  two  worlds,  of  the  seen  and  the  unseen,  and 
especially’  in  the  dishonour  it  puts  on  some  of  the  noblest  helps 
and  principles  of  human  nature ;  and  wo  have  compared  it  with 
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the  Protestant  story  because  Romanists  are  fond  of  saying  that 
it  is  impossible  for  Protestantism  to  produce  an  unselHsli  and 
lofty  type  of  piety,  while  we,  on  the  other  hand,  would  rather 
know  and  mark  the  griefs,  and  agonies,  and  intense  enthusiasm 
of  a  saint  like’^Travers  Madge,  than  tlie  liard,  cold,  unsympa¬ 
thising  priestism  which  seems  to  prove  its  relation  .to  human 
wants  only  by  waving  over  them  an  awful  and  spectral  power 
of  biologic  or  necromantic  collusion ;  and,  in  one  word,  we  close 
the  volumes  by  giving  our  love  and  admiration  to  the  unosten¬ 
tatious  and  simple  Protestant  evangelist  against  the  Catholic 
saint. 
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II. 

SOME  RECENT  VOLUMES  OF  SACRED  POETRY  * 

IVE  have  placed  together  five  volumes  from  authors  as  widely 
*  ^  separated  by  the  lines  of  denominationalism  as  it  is  well 
possible  men  can  be.  Whatever  Mr.  Macdonald  may  be — 
and  we  quite  suppose  he  would,  in  his  large  catholicity  of 
judgment,  disdain  the  lines  of  all  Church  organisation — we 
may  believe  that  he  would  especially  abjure  the  Papacy  and 
the  Low  Church ;  and  to  these  different  orders  the  two  com¬ 
panion  volumes,  by  Dr.  John  Henry  Newman  and  ^Ir.  Bicker- 
steth,  must  be  assigned ;  so  that  we  have  Papal  Church,  Low 
Church,  and  very  Broad  Church,  forming  a  kind  of  Evangelical 
Alliance  among  the  bowers  of  poetry.  By  far  the  most  sus¬ 
tained  and  ambitious  effort  is  Mr.  Bickersteth’s,  a  poem  in 
blank  verse  and  twelve  books.  The  collection  of  Dr.  Newman 
and  that  of  Mr.  Macdonald  are  rather  the  spray  of  their  genius, 
the  tassels  of  more  rich  and  stately  tapestry  work — verses  thrown 
off  in  the  accidental  impressions  of  life,  lightening  more  sus¬ 
tained  and  arduous  and  serious  purposes.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  Dr.  Newman ;  his  verses,  compared  with  his  great 
works  and  labours,  are  merely  as  the  foam-bells  to  the  great 
ocean  ;  but  for  this  reason  they  arc  interesting.  Some  years 
since  we  expressed  ourselves  at  some  length  upon  such  verses 
of  Dr.  Newman’s  as  we  were  then  familiar  with,  and  perhaps 
may  therefore  be  among  the  number  of  the  critics  to  whom  he 
refers  in  his  preface,  when  he  says  ‘‘  I  should  ever  have  con- 


*  1.  The  BiecipUy  and  other  Poems.  By  George  Macdonald.  Strahan 
and  Co. 

2.  Verses  on  Various  Occasions.  Burns,  Oates,  and  Co. 

3.  Yesterday y  To-day y  and  For  Ever ;  a  Poem  in  Twelve  Bools.  By 

Edward  Henry  Bickersteth,  M.A.  llivingtons. 

4.  Lights  through  a  Lattice.  By  J.  E.  A.  Brown.  Strahan  and 

Co. 

5.  The  Women  of  the  GospeUy  The  Three  WakingSy  and  other  Verses. 

By  the  author  of  Chronicles  of  the  Schdnherg^  Cotta  Family-  New 
Edition.  T.  Nelson  and  Sons. 
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sidered  these  effusions  ephemeral,  had  I  not  lately  found,  from 
“  publications  of  the  day,  what  I  had  never  suspected  before, 
“  that  there  are  critics — and  they  are  strangers  to  me — who 
think  well,  both  of  some  of  my  compositions,  and  of  my  power 
composing.’^  Mr.  Macdonald,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  poet 
by  the  chief  instincts  of  his  nature,  and  by  his  adopted  profes¬ 
sion.  To  some  men  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  the  pen  from 
speaking  in  verse  as  easily — more  easily — than  to  some  the  com¬ 
munication  of  ideas  take  shape  in  the  intentions  of  speech  ;  to 
them  all  tlioughts  fall  into  the  shapes  and  felicities  of  poetic  ex¬ 
pression.  When  such  thoughts  and  conceptions  are  of  the  highest, 
this  constitutes  a  great  poet ;  and  when  the  life,  and  heart,  and 
body  are  not  weary,  and  the  fingers  are  not  tired  with  holding 
the  pen,  we  may  expect  the  results  to  be — noblest  thought  in  the 
purest  and  most  translucent  speech.  Mr.  Macdonald  works 
hard,  and  must  often  be  of  the  number  of  weary  men,  we  should 
suppose.  But  his  words  in  this  volume  have  a  great  deal  of 
freshness,  and  almost  invariable  fluency — too  fluent.  He  chooses 
those  metres  which,  in  their  rapid  flow,  do  not  seem  enough  to 
tax  language  for  the  representation  of  their  thought.  If  Mr. 
Tennyson  is  so  laboured  and  fastidious  in  his  metres  that  some¬ 
times,  and  especially  in  some  recent  efibrts,  the  laboriousness  of 
the  measure  seems  to  have  the  efiect  of  a  huge  gilded  frame  for 
some  very  slight  picture,  Mr.  Macdonald,  on  the  other  hand, 
does  not  seem  sufiiciently  fastidious — seems  not  to  have  been 
guided  by  his  higher  poetical  instincts  in  the  selection  of  his 
metres.  We  notice  in  the  volume  before  us  he  has  included 
many  sweet  and  striking  pieces  from  some  of  his  recent  fictions. 
It  gave  us  great  regret  to  find  none  from  Phantasies y  in  which 
assuredly  are  some  of,  at  the  same  time,  his  most  powerful  and 
happy  efibrts  in  verse.  Sir  Agloavile  may  take  a  place  by  the 
side  of  some  of  the  most  weird  and  musical  enchantments  of  our 
modern  verse.  The  present  volume,  therefore,  does  not  add  to 
his  reputation  as  a  poet.  We  arc  far  from  implying  that  it 
diminishes  it,  or  is  unworthy  of  him  ;  but  its  pages,  as  we  said 
at  first,  are  like  the  occasional  spray  of  a  mind  whose  constant 
labours  in  other  departments  have  prevented  the  more  serious 
manipulation  of  its  gifts  and  powers  in  verse.  Hints  which 
cross  the  mind  have  been  woven  into  the  texture  of  an  occa¬ 
sional  piece,  as  in  the  following  pretty  little  parable  : — 

AN  OLD  SERMON  WITH  A  NEW  TEXT. 

My  wife  contrived  a  fleecy  thing  her  husband  to  infold, 

For  ’tis  the  pride  of  woman  true,  to  cover  from  the  cold: 

My  daughter  made  it  a  new  text  for  a  sermon  very  old. 
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The  child  came  trotting  to  her  side,  ready  with  bootless  aid. 

“  Lily  will  make  one  for  papa/’  the  tiny  woman  said. 

Her  mother  gave  the  needful  things,  and  a  knot  upon  the  thread. 

“The  knot,  mamma!  It  won’t  come  through,  mamma!  mamma!  she 
cried. 

Her  mother  cut  away  the  knot,  and  she  was  satisfied, 

Pulling  the  long  thread  through  and  through  in  fabricating  pride. 

Her  mother  told  me  this.  It  gave  a  glimpse  of  something  more  : 

Great  meanings  often  hide  themselves  w  ith  little  words  before ; 

And  1  brooded  over  this  new  text,  till  the  seed  a  sermon  bore. 

Nannie,  to  you  I  preach  it  now' — a  little  sermon,  low : 

Is  it  not  thus  a  thousand  times,  as  through  the  world  we  go? 

Do  w  e  not  pull,  and  fret,  and  say,  instead  of  “  Yes,  Lord,”  “  No  ”? 

Yet  all  the  rough  things  that  we  meet,  w  hich  will  not  move  a  jot — 

'I'he  hindrances  to  heart  and  feet — the  Crook  in  every  Lot — 

What  mean  they,  but  that  every  thread  has  at  the  end  a  knot  ? 

y 

For  circinnstance  is  God’s  great  web — He  gives  it  free  of  cost ; 

But  men  must  help  to  make  it  clothes  to  shield  their  hearts  from  frost : 
Shall  wc,  because  the  thread  holds  fast,  think  all  our  labour  lost  ? 

If  He  should  cut  aw  ay  the  knot,  and  yield  each  fancy  wild. 

The  hidden  life  within  our  hearts — His  life,  the  undefiled — 

W ould  fare  as  ill  as  I  should  fare  from  the  needle  of  my  child. 

For  as  the  cordage  to  the  sail,  as  to  my  verse  the  rhyme. 

As  mountains  to  the  low  green  earth,  so  fair,  so  hard  to  climb, 

As  call  of  striking  clock,  amid  the  quiet  flow  of  time. 

As  blows  from  sculptor’s  mallet  on  the  marble’s  dawning  face, 

Such  are  God’s  Yea  and  Nay  unto  the  spirit’s  grow  ing  grace ; 

So  work  his  making  hands  with  what  does  and  does  not  take  place. 

We  know  no  more  the  things  w  e  need  than  child  to  choose  his  food ; 

We  know  not  what  we  shall  be  yet,  so  we  know  not  present  good ; 

For  God’s  ideal  who  but  God  hath  ever  understood ! 

This  is  my  sermon.  It  is  preached  against  all  useless  strife. 

Strive  not  with  anything  that  is — to  cut  it  with  thy  knife. 

Ah  1  be  not  angry  with  the  knot  that  holdeth  fast  thy  life. 

!Mr.  Macdonald  is  a  poet  of  swift  fancies ;  every  little  thing 
seems  to  instantly  become  a  poem  to  him,  and  as  it  becomes  a 
^^oS^stion  in  thought,  it  clothes  itself  as  readily  in  melodious 
verse.  But  this  may  be  a  temptation  tending  to  impair  the 
powers  of  his  ow  n  genius ;  and  ^klr.  Macdonald  is  so  young  for 
a  man  of  letters  who  has  both  done  and  attained  so  much — he 
is  so  truly  a  born  poet,  that  we  can  only,  with  much  hearty 
admiration  and  respect,  hope  that  he  will  be  true  to  himself,  do 
justice  to  the  pow’era  of  vision  and  song  within  him;  and  take 
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a  place  in  the  ranks  of  those  who,  during  the  next  quarter  of  a 
century,  may  give — what  poetry  is  intended  to  give — consolation, 
insight,  and  motive  to  thoughtful  minds.  A  large  portion  of 
the  volume  before  us  is  occupied  by  hymns ;  even  the  first 
poem,  The  Disciple, is  of  this  order.  There  is  great  sweetness 
in  ‘‘  The  Disciple.^’  In  easy  verse,  it  is  the  story  of  a  mind  on 
its  way  to  rest — a  succession  of  the  phases  of  faith.  The  verses 
read  to  us  somehow  as  if  the  author  had  heard  Scotch  psalms 
rolling  through  his  ear  and  outward  sense,  until  the  inner  spirit 
sought,  ill  a  simple  metre,  to  express  its  own  travels  and  ex¬ 
periences  ;  but  they  are  expressed  in  true  poetry.  ‘‘  The  Dis¬ 
ciple  ’’  seems  plainly  to  revolt  from  the  reception  of  the  truth 
of  the  Gospel,  first,  through  the  expression  of  doctrine.  Com¬ 
pared  with  the  Gospel,  which  reveals  the  person  of  Christ,  the 
epistles  produce  only  the  following  impressions : — 

I  read  the  Ifible  with  my  eyes,  but  hardly  with  my  brain  ; 

Should  this  the  meaning  recognise,  my  heart  yet  reads  in  vain. 

These  words  of  promise  and  of  woe,  to  me  are  tinkling  sound ; 

As  through  an  ancient  tomb  I  go,  with  dust-filled  urns  around. 

Or  as  a  sadly  searehing  child,  afar  from  love  and  home, 

Sits  in  an  ancient  chamber  piled  with  scroll  and  musty  tome ; 

So  I,  in  these  epistles  old  from  men  of  heavenly  c.arc, 

Find  all  the  thoughts  of  other  mould  than  I  can  love  or  share. 

No  sympathy  with  mine  they  show,  their  world  is  not  the  same ; 

They  move  me  not  with  joy  or  woe,  they  touch  me  not  with  blame. 

I  hear  no  word  that  calls  my  life,  or  owns  my  struggling  powers  ; 

Those  ancient  ages  had  their  strife,  but  not  a  strife  like  ours. 

Oh !  not  like  men  they  move  and  speak,  those  pictures  in  old  panes. 
Unchanging  in  their  aspect  meek,  for  all  the  winds  and  rains. 

Their  thoughts  are  filled  with  figures  strange,  of  Jewish  forms  and  rites  : 
A  world  of  air  and  sea  I  range,  of  mornings  and  of  nights. 

It  seems  impossible  to  separate  the  author  from  his  verses, 
when  he  speaks  of  the  results  of  his  wanderings  : — 

Here  Thou  hast  brought  me — able  now  to  kiss  Thy  garment's  hem, 
Entirely  to  Thy  will  to  bow,  and  trust  Thee  even  for  them 

^Vho,  lost  in  darkness,  in  the  mire,  with  ill-contented  feet. 

Walk  trailing  loose  their  white  attire,  for  the  sapphire-lloor  unmeet. 

Lord  Jesus  Christ,  I  know  not  how — with  this  blue  air,  blue  sen, 

This  yellow  sand,  that  grassy  brow',  all  isolating  me — 
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My  words  to  Thee  should  yet  draw  near,  my  thoughts  be  heard  by  Thee ; 
But  He  who  made  the  ear  must  hear,  who  made  the  eye,  must  see. 

Thou  mad’st  the  hand  with  which  I  write,  that  sun  descending  slow 
Through  rosy  gates,  that  purple  light  on  waves  that  shoreward  go, 

Bowing  their  heads  in  golden  spray,  as  if  Thy  foot  were  near  : 

I  think  I  know  Thee,  Lord,  to-day,  have  known  Thee  many  a  year. 

I  know  Thy  Father — Thine  and  mine — Thy  mouth  hath  spoken  so  : 

If  Thy  great  word  the  words  combine,  I  w'ill  not  say  Not  so. 

Lord,  Thou  hast  much  to  make  me  yet — a  feeble  infiint  still : 

Thy  thoughts.  Lord,  in  my  bosom  set,  fulfil  me  of  Thy  will. 

Even  of  Thy  truth,  both  in  and  out,  that  so  I  question  free  : 

The  man  that  feareth,  Lord,  to  doubt,  in  that  fear  doubteth  Thee. 

From  another  point  of  view  the  “  Somnium  Mystici’^  is  also 
a  story  [of  the  inner  life,  like  The  Disciple.^^  Less  simple, 
more  stately  in  its  metre,  more  richly  imaginative  in  its  fancy 
and  pictorial  light,  indeed,  its  lines  are  crowded  wdth  rich 
glints  and  mystical  shadows  falling  from  seen  things ;  and,  per¬ 
haps,  if  the  reader  shall  have  patience  to  go  carefully  through 
it,  he  will  find  some  occasion  to  call  in  question  some  of  our  pre¬ 
ceding  words  of  criticism.  It  is,  indeed,  a  perfect  and  beautiful 
poem,  but  we  must  not  quote  from  it.  Mr.  Macdonald’s  genius  is 
essentially  bathed  in  religiousness ;  he  preaches  in  his  verse ;  his 
poems  are,  especially  in  his  case,  unspoken  sermons ;  he  preaches, 
we  understand,  still.  Judging  from  the  volume  he  has  given  to 
us,  his  sermons  have  the  essential  attributes  of  the  poet ;  but 
both  alike,  as  the  representatives  of  religious  states,  seem  rather 
the  tributes  of  passing  impulses,  the  straying  hand  of  an  artist 
\vho  sketches,  than  of  one  who  has  wrought  out  his  conceptions 
into  a  great  purpose,  plan,  scheme,  and  design.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  runs  his  fingers  readily  over  those  chords  from  which 
all  the  seasons,  and  flowers,  and  birds  awaken  tones  which 
speak  to  the  spirit  in  its  reveries  and  dream  moods;  and 
mystical  views  of  the  worlds  of  unseen  truth  in  form  and 
colour  and  spirit  speak  to  him.  He  is  a  mystic,  or  perhaps 
would  be,  if  he  permitted  himself  to  make  the  sense  of  the 
mystical  within  him  interpretive  and  harmonious  in  some  great 
whole,  as  it  appears  in  him,  rather  in  parts  and  in  impulses. 
The  poems  in  this  collection  which  strike  us  most  are  too 
lengthy  to  permit  quotation  ;  among  them  the  beautiful  parable 
of  “  The  Sangreal,^’  as  the  writer  says,  “  a  part  of  the  story  not 
included  in  the  old  romances.’’  We  think  we  have  said 
sufficient  to  express  a  high  estimate  of  the  volume.  It  abounds 
in  pleasant  and  refreshing  couplets  and  pieces,  which  exhibit  a 
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considerable  variety  of  power.  The  Wasesan  Carl  ”  shows 
his  admirable  grasp  of  easy  humour  in  verse,  and  the  “  All 
SouFs  Eve/'  which  we  believe  we  quoted  when  it  was  first 
published  in  Alix  Forbes,  his  felicity  in  more  weird  and  ghostly 
verse. 

Dr.  Newman's  verses  seem  to  be  still  more  occasional  than 
Mr.  Macdonald’s  ;  they  are  the  collections,  the  fragments 
of  a  long  life,  of  which  the  more  recently  published  **  Dream  of 
‘‘Gerontius”  is  the  most  considerable.  We  cannot  say  that  it 
is  to  us  pleasing  in  itself ;  most  readers  will,  we  think,  feel  it 
is  far  from  the  most  pleasing  in  the  volume,  although  it  has  its 
strokes  of  poetic  power.  All  the  pieces  are  pervaded  by  the 
cloister  view  of  truth,  and  religious  creed  and  life,  many  of 
them  very  well  known  for  many  years.  We  read  all  with 
pleasure ;  they  are  like  the  serious  harmonies  in  some  silent, 
vacant  church,  when  the  unseen  organist  pours  out  upon  the 
listener  in  the  aisle,  strains  which  breathe  as  from  the  solitude, 
and  speak  to  the  sense  of  solitude  in  the  soul.  There  is,  in  this 
particular,  a  great  likeness  in  all  the  pieces.  The  reader  will 
select  a  few.  Perhaps  the  most  loved  will  be  those  which  have 
been  for  some  time  best  known,  as  the  following,  called — 

FLOWERS  WITHOUT  FRUIT. 

Prune  thou  thy  words,  the  thoughts  control 
That  o’er  thee  swell  and  throng ; 

They  will  condense  within  thy  soul, 

And  change  to  purpose  strong. 

But  he  who  lets  his  feelings  run 
In  soft  luxurious  flow. 

Shrinks  when  hard  service  must  be  done, 

And  faints  at  every  woe. 

Faith’s  meanest  deed  more  favour  bears, 

Where  hearts  and  wills  are  weigh’d. 

Than  brightest  transports,  choicest  prayers, 

Which  bloom  their  hour  and  fade. 

A  piece  not  known  to  us  is  in  the  following  sublime  verses  : — 

A  MARTYR  CONVERT. 

The  number  of  Thine  own  complete. 

Sum  up  and  make  an  end ; 

Sift  clean  the  chaff,  and  house  the  wheat; 

And  then,  O  Lord,  descend. 

Descend,  and  solve  by  that  descent 
This  mystery  of  life  ; 

Where  good  and  ill,  together  blent, 

Wage  an  undying  strife. 
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For  rivers  twain  are  [rushing  still, 

And  pour  a  mingled  flood ; 

Good  in  tbe  very  depths  of  ill, 

111  in  the  heart  of  good. 

The  last  are  first,  the  first  are  last. 

As  angel  eyes  behold  ; 

These  from  the  sheep-cote  sternly  cast. 
Those  w  elcomed  to  the  fold. 

No  Christian  home,  no  pastor’s  eye. 

No  preacher’s  vocal  zeal, 

Moved  Thy  dear  Martyr  to  defy 
The  prison  and  the  wheel. 

f 

Forth  from  the  heathen  ranks  she  stept, 
The  forfeit  crown  to  claim 

Of  Christian  souls  who  had  not  kept 
Their  birthright  and  their  name. 

Grace  form’d  her  out  of  sinful  dust ; 

She  knelt,  a  soul  defiled, 

She  rose  in  all  the  faith,  and  trust. 

And  sweetness  of  a  child. 

And  in  the  freshness  of  that  love 
She  preach’d,  by  word  and  deed, 

The  mysteries  of  the  world  above, 

Her  new-found,  glorious  creed. 

And  running,  in  a  little  hour, 

Of  life  the  course  complete, 

She  reach’d  the  Throne  of  endless  power. 
And  sits  at  Jesu’s  feet. 

Her  spirit  there,  her  body  here, 

^lake  one  the  earth  and  sky ; 

We  use  her  name,  we  touch  her  bier, 

We  know’  her  God  is  nigh. 

Praise  to  the  Father,  as  is  meet, 

Praise  to  the  Only  Son, 

Praise  to  the  Holy  Paraclete 
While  endless  ages  run. 


Through  all  the  pages  the  reader  is  afiected  as  in  the 
sublimity  of  church  and  cathedral  aisles ;  simplest  words  so 
happen,  and  arc  so  used,  that  they  produce  upon  the  mind  the 
eh’ects  of  silence  in  solemn  places,  a  lifting  of  the  spirit  into 
pure  air.  Of  course,  in  an  eminent  sense,  the  power  of  the 
impression  is  in  that  wdiich  the  reader  brings  with  him  to  the 
reading.  The  metres  and  verses  arc  in  the  simplest  and  most 
unadorned  style ;  as  they  are  WTitten  without  effort,  so  they 
must  be  read  wdthout  eflbrt.  They  are  exercises  of  devotion, 
®'^Sg^stions  from  sacred  or  old  church  story,  suffused  in  the 
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mystical  glow  of  Eoman  rite  ;  colours  strewn  across  the  pave¬ 
ment  from  the  rich  stained  glass  of  the  cathedral,  solemn 
hymns,  like  the  following,  for  “Prime  : — 


Now  that  the  day-star  |:^limmers  bright, 
Pray,  brothers,  bending  low. 

That  He,  the  uncreated  Light, 

May  guide  us  as  we  go. 

No  sinful  word,  nor  deed  of  wrong, 

Nor  thoughts  that  idly  rove  ; 

But  simple  truth  be  on  our  tongue. 

And  in  our  hearts  be  love. 

And,  while  the  hours  in  order  flow, 

O  Christ,  securely  fence 
Our  gates,  beleaguer’d  by  the  foe, — 

The  gate  of  every  sense. 

And  grant  that  to  Thine  honour,  Lord, 
Our  daily  toil  may  tend ; 

That  we  begin  it  at  Thy  word. 

And  in  Thy  favour  end. 

And,  lest  the  flesh  in  its  excess 
Should  lord  it  o’er  the  soul. 

Let  taming  abstinence  repress 
The  rebel,  and  control. 

To  God  the  Father  glory  be. 

And  to  His  Only  Son, 

And  to  the  Spirit,  One  and  Three, 

While  endless  ages  run. 

Solemn  airs,  like  the  following : — 

REVERSES. 

When  mirth  is  full  and  free. 

Some  sudden  gloom  shall  be  ; 

When  haughty  power  mounts  high. 

The  Watcher’s  axe  is  nigh. 

All  growth  has  bound ;  when  greatest  found, 
It  hastes  to  die. 

AVhen  the  rich  town,  that  long 
Has  lain  its  huts  among, 

Uprears  its  pageants  vast. 

And  vaunts — it  shall  not  last ! 

Bright  tints  that  shine,  are  but  a  sign 
Of  summer  past. 

And  when  thine  eye  surveys, 

WTth  fond  adoring  gaze. 
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And  yearning  heart,  thy  friend — 

Love  to  its  grave  doth  tend. 

All  gifts  below,  save  Truth,  but  grow 
Towards  an  end. 

When  we  take  up  a  volume  like  Dr.  Newman’s,  we  put  aside 
all  dispositions  within  us  to  see  things  from  another  point  of 
view.  We  surrender  ourselves  to  the  pure  and  priestly  life,  we 
Ibllow  him  to  the  cloister,  and  watch  him  or  hear  him  speaking 
there.  The  passages  we  have  cited  will  most  likely  suggest  to 
our  readers  a  power  of  poetic  conception,  of  ideal  representation, 
and  happy  expression,  although  not  indicating  any  high  aim  in 
the  verses  themselves.  Indeed  they  are  all,  probably,  what 
is  called  occasional,  while  yet  frequently  dealing  with  the 
highest  themes  which  can  exercise  the  imagination.  The  reader 
discerns  frequently  a  disposition  to  interpret  the  old  lessons  by 
the  new  lights.  The  following  imitation  of  a  Greek  chorus 
illustrates  this : — 

THE  ELEMENTS. 

(A  Tragic  Chorus.) 

Man  is  permitted  much 
To  scan  and  learn 
In  Nature’s  frame ; 

Till  he  well-nigh  can  tame 
Brute  mischiefs,  and  can  touch 
Invisible  things,  and  turn 
All  warring  ills  to  purposes  of  good. 

Thus,  as  a  god  below. 

He  can  control, 

And  harmonise,  what  seems  amiss  to  flow 
And  sever’d  from  the  whole 
And  dimlv  understood. 

m 

But  o’er  the  elements 
One  Hand  alone — 

One  Hand  has  sway. 

What  influence  day  by  day 
In  straiter  belt  prevents 
The  impious  Ocean,  thrown 
Alternate  o’er  the  ever-sounding  shore  ? 

Or  who  has  eye  to  trace 
How  the  Plague  came  ? 

Forerun  the  doublings  of  the  Tempest’s  race? 

Or  the  Air’s  weight  and  flame 
On  a  set  scale  explore  ? 

Thus  God  has  wilPd 
That  man,  when  fully  skill’d. 

Still  gropes  in  twilight  dim ; 

Encompass’d  all  his  hours 
By  fearfullest  powers 
Inflexible  to  him. 
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That  so  he  may  discern 
His  feebleness, 

And  e’en  for  earth’s  success 
To  Him  in  wisdom  turn, 

Who  holds  for  us  the  keys  of  either  home, 

Earth  and  the  world  to  come. 

One  other  illustration  must  close  our  notice  of  a  little  volume 
which  contains  some  priceless  notes  of  sequestered,  cloistered,  and 
elevated  piety ;  piety  and  poetry  which,  of  course,  as  we  have 
said,  resemble  more  the  notes  of  the  choir  in  the  church  than 
the  hymn  for  the  cottage,  or  the  trumpet  for  the  field 

THE  HIDDEN  ONES. 

Hid  are  the  saints  of  God  ; — 

Uncertified  by  high  angelic  sign  ; 

Nor  raiment  soft,  nor  empire’s  golden  rod 
Marks  them  divine. 

Theirs  but  the  unbought  air,  earth’s  parent  sod. 

And  the  sun’s  smile  benign ; — 

Christ  rears  His  throne  within  the  secret  heart. 

From  the  haughty  world  apart. 

They  gleam  amid  the  night, 

Chill  sluggish  mists  stifling  the  heavenly  ray; 

Fame  chants  the  while, — old  history  trims  his  light. 

Aping  the  day ; 

In  vain  !  staid  look,  loud  voice,  and  reason’s  might 
Forcing  its  learned  way. 

Blind  characters  !  these  aid  us  not  to  trace 
Christ  and  His  princely  race. 

Yet  not  all-hid  from  those 
Who  w  atch  to  see ; — ’neath  their  dull  guise  of  earth, 

Bright  bursting  gleams  unwittingly  disclose 
Their  heaven-wrought  birth. 

Meekness,  love,  patience,  faith’s  serene  repose ; 

And  the  soul’s  tutor’d  mirth. 

Bidding  the  slow  heart  dance,  to  prove  her  power 
O’er  self  in  its  proud  hour. 

These  are  the  chosen  few. 

The  remnant  fruit  of  largely-scatter’d  grace, 

God  sows  in  waste,  to  reap  whom  He  foreknew 
Of  man’s  cold  race  ; 

Counting  on  wills  perverse,  in  His  clear  view 
Of  boundless  time  and  space. 

He  waits,  by  scant  return  for  treasures  given. 

To  fill  the  thrones  of  heaven. 

Lord  !  who  can  trace  but  Thou 
The  strife  obscure,  ’twixt  sin’s  soul-thralling  spell 
And  Thy  sharp  Spirit,  now  quench’d,  reviving  now  t 
Or  who  can  tell. 
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Why  pardon’s  seal  stands  sure  on  David’s  brow, 

Why  Saul  and  Demas  fell? 

Oil !  lest  our  frail  hearts  in  the  annealing  break, 

Help,  for  Thy  mercy’s  sake  ! 

We  think  most  readers  will  be  impressed  by  a  deep  sense  of 
the  sincerity  of  these  verses  of  Dr.  Newman — sincerity,  we 
mean,  in  the  deepest  sense,  sincerity  speaking  along  every 
accent.  These  are  not  verso  makings,  but  the  expressions  of 
the  feeling  predominant  in  the  mind  bf  the  writer  ;  and  while 
they  are  this — they  are  more  than  this — they  often  present  a 
plea  for  that  consecrated  earnestness  which  ought  to  precede 
the  expression  of  every  thought,  whether  by  the  pen  or  by  the 
tongue ;  for  it  is  surely  an  affecting  thing  to  think  that,  pro¬ 
bably  of  all  persons,  the  most  iinearnest  and  unreal  in  the  world 
are  writers  and  speakers.  Let  a  man  make  a  shoe  or  a  coat,  he 
is  probably  in  earnest  about  it ;  he  really  docs  mean  to  make  to 
the  best  of  his  ability  that  particular  shoe  or  that  particular  coat ; 
and  transactions  in  trade  arc  regulated  by  the  same  real  spirit. 
With  the  pen  and  the  tongue  it  is  very  frequently  not  so — 
perhaps  most  frequently.  A  man  writes  and  says  what  he  has 
no  interest  in,  and  verso  and  speech  are  estimated,  not  by  the 
weight  of  truth  in  them,  or  the  extent  to  which  they  express 
certain  living  convictions,  but  by  the  number  of  the  pages,  and 
the  length  of  the  time,  and  the  amount  of  the  pay.  Now  we 
think  that  it  will  not  be  possible  to  pass  through  the  verses  of 
this  volume  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Newman  without  deriving  the 
impression  of  a  mind  using  words  as  vehicles  for  sincerity.  In 
a  different  vein  to  most  of  those  verses  we  have  already  quoted, 
arc  these  pleasing  ones.  Our  only  fear  is  the  space  they  occupy 
in  the  quotation  : — 

NATURE  AND  ART. 

{For  an  Album.) 

‘‘  Man  goeth  forth  ”  with  restless  trust  upon  his  wealth  of  mind, 

As  if  in  self  a  thing  of  dust  creative  skill  might  find  ; 

He  schemes  and  toils;  stone,  wood,  and  ore  subject  or  weapon  of  bis 
power. 

By  arch  and  spire,  by  tower-girt  heights,  he  would  his  boast  fulfil; 

By  marble  births,  and  mimic  lights, — yet  lacks  one  secret  still ; 

AVhere  is  the  master-hand  shall  give  to  breathe,  to  move,  to  speak,  to  live  ? 

O  take  away  this  shade  of  might,  the  puny  toil  of  man. 

And  let  rich  Nature  in  my  sight  unfold  her  varied  plan  ; 

1  cannot  bear  those  sullen  walls,  those  eyeless  towers,  those  tonguelcss 
halls. 

Art’s  labour’d  toys  of  highest  name  arc  nerveless,  cold,  and  dumb ; 

And  man  is  fitted  but  to  frame  a  coflin  or  a  tomb ; 

"NVell  suit,  when  sense  is  pass’d  away,  such  lifeless  works  the  lifeless  clay. 
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Here  let  me  sit  where  wooded  hills  skirt  yon  far-reaching  plain ; 

While  cattle  bank  its  winding  rills,  and  suns  embrown  its  grain ; 

Such  prospect  is  to  me  right  dear,  for  freedom,  health,  and  joy  are  here. 

There  is  a  spirit  ranging  through  the  earth,  the  stream,  the  air  ; 

Ten  thousand  shapes,  garbs  ever  new,  that  restless  One  doth  wear  ; 

In  colour,  scent,  and. taste,  and  sound,  the  energy  of  life  is  found. 

The  leaves  are  rustling  in  the  breeze,  the  bird  renews  her  song ; 

From  held  to  brook,  o’er  heath,  o’er  trees,  the  sunbeam  glides  along ; 

The  insect,  happy  in  its  h#ur,  floats  softly  by,  or  sips  the  tlower. 

Now  dewy  rain  descends,  and  now  brisk  showers  the  welkin  shroud ; 

I  care  not,  though  with  angry  brow  frowns  the  red  thunder-cloud ; 

Let  hail-storm  pelt,  and  lightning  harm,  ’tis  Nature’s  work,  and  has  its 
charm. 

Ah,  lovely  Nature  !  others  dwell  full  favour’d  in  thy  court  ; 

I  of  thy  smiles  but  hear  them  tell,  and  feed  on  their  report, 

Catching  what  glimpse  an  Ulcombe  yields  to  strangers  loitering  in  her 
fields. 

I  go  where  form  has  ne’er  unbent  the  sameness  of  its  sway  ; 

Where  iron  rule,  stern  precedent,  mistreat  the  graceful  day; 

To  pine  as  prisoner  in  his  cell,  and  yet  be  thought  to  love  it  well. 

Yet  so  His  high  dispose  has  set,  who  binds  on  each  his  part ; 

Though  absent,  I  may  cherish  yet  an  Ulcombe  of  the  heart ; 

Calm  verdant  hope  divinely  given,  and  suns  of  peace,  and  scenes  of 
heaven ; — 

A  soul  prepared  Ilis  w  ill  to  meet,  full  fix’d  llis  work  to  do  ; 

Not  labour’d  into  sudden  heat,  but  inly  born  anew. — 

So  living  Nature,  not  dull  Art,  shall  plan  my  ways  and  rule  my  heart. 

We  have  received  a  little  volume  which  contains  much  beau¬ 
tiful  feeling  and  speaking  beneath  the  modest  title  of  Lights 
through  a  Lattice,  The  author  seems  to  set  the  feelings  and 
experiences  of  life  to  a  simple  and  refreshing  music ;  words 
which,  as  they  must  have  been  good  to  write,  so  they  are  exceed- 
ingly  good  to  read.  There  arc  passages  in  the  “  Children  of 
**  the  Cloud  ’’  of  much  sw'eetness,  and  the  legend  of  The  Hermit 
‘‘and  the  Olive  Tree is  noticeable.  The  hermit  from  Italy, 
retiring  to  tlio  Egyptian  desert,  yearned  for  an  olive  tree.  It 
seems  a  trifling  thing,  but  it  was  the  one  innocent  wish  which 
became  a  passion  to  him.  At  last  he  obtained  it: — 

And  so  he  longed, 

\  itli  the  deep  craving  of  a  spirit  bound 
I  nto  one  narrow  groove,  to  sec  once  more 
Those  sheltering  branches  in  the  sunlight,  thronged 
With  pointed  leafage,  where  the  purple  store 
•  Of  fruit  hung  thickly,  and  to  hear  the  sound 
Of  winds  among  them. 
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Unto  him  each  tint 
Of  verdure  seemed  but  harshness  to  the  pale 
Grey  duskiness  of  olive  foliage, 

Where  silvery  semitones  of  colour  glint 
Among  the  tender  greens  :  a  fitting  veil 
From  burning  noontide  for  the  eye  of  age, 

With  its  soft  traceries. 

And  now  the  Spring 

Which,  o’er  the  teeming  valley  of  the  Nile, 

From  her  bright  palette  brought  the  emerald 
Of  the  young  corn,  and  of  the  indigo. 

To  paint,  with  rapid  touch,  each  sandy  isle 
With  a  new  brilliance,  the  young  shoots  had  swelled 
Of  a  small  seedling,  which  perchance  should  grow 
Into  a  tree  of  joy. 

The  monk  had  gained 

His  longed-for  plant.  “  Oh,  it  were  well  with  me,*' 

He  had  exclaimed,  “  to  have  an  olive  tree. 

Grant  me,  O  Lord  I  this  little  thing,  for  I 
Have  served  Thee  with  the  offering  of  my  life, 

And,  in  a  few  years,  can  but  look  to  die, 

And  sing  my  ‘  Nunc  Dimittis,*  comfort  rife. 

Grant  me  this  thing.” 

And  there  had  come,  one  day, 

A  pilgrim  in  a  boat,  and  he  had  brought 
Two  little  seedlings.  Never  cedar  trees. 

Fragrant  from  Lebanon,  were  dearer  thought 
By  Solomon,  than  by  the  old  man  these. 

He  blessed  them,  as  though  angel-gathered  they, 

A  gift  sent  straight  from  God. 

The  little  poem  describes  all  the  agony,  yearning,  wonder,  and 
fear,  until  it  grow;  it  waxed  faint,  hot  simooms  swept  across  the 
desert,  winds  blew  round  about  it,  the  hermit  grew  sad.  When 
he  obtained  his  seedling  he  had  also  obtained  another,  and  this 
he  had  given  to  a  hermit  far  away  across  the  sands  and  rocks. 
When  the  winds  howled  round  his  own  tree  he  wondered  how 
it  fared  with  that  of  his  friend.  lie  prayed;  in  the  midst  of  his 
own  sadness  and  solitude, — 

“  O  Lord  !  a  breeze, 

I  pray  Thee,  for  my  little  tree  doth  pine  ; 

The  river-w^ater  may  be  pure  and  cool. 

Hut  she  is  sick  for  air.  The  winds  are  Thine  ; 

Thou  hold’st  them  in  the  hollow'  of  Thine  hand. 

Oh  !  send  a  sweet  gale  to  our  olive  trees. 

That  they  may  grow'  and  fiourish  in  the  land.*’ 

And  lo  !  there  came  a  wind. 

Once  more  content, 

The  hermit  to  his  nightly  rest  retired ; 

The  stars  burned  silently  above  his  head  ; 

The  creaking  of  the  water-wheels  was  dumb ; 

The  wandering  Bedouin,  beside  his  tent, 
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In  the  cool  evening,  had  his  fuel  fired. 

But  ere  he  woke  at  morn  the  doom  was  come — 

The  hermit’s  cherished  olive  tree  was  dead, 

Needing  his  care  no  more. 

The  monk,  of  old, 

Had  a  stern  heart,  but  solitude  had  made 
His  spirit  weak  ;  and  now  hot  tears  of  grief 
Coursed  down  bis  face,  as  all  his  hopes  grew  cold. 

He  sought  his  friend  to  tell,  for  his  relief, 

The  story  of  his  many  prayers  for  aid. 

And  how  ’twas  all  in  vain. 

His  staff  he  took, 

Filling  his  pouch  with  lentils  and  green  corn. 

And  reached  the  cell.  Lo !  in  the  morning  light. 

Above  the  humble  dwelling,  by  a  brook, 

There  stood  a  goodly  olive  tree.  The  sight 
Was  as  an  ansrel’s  face  to  him  forlorn, 

And  he  was  silent. 

Then,  recovering  voice. 

Unto  his  friend,  walking  in  peace  abroad, 
lie  told  his  story.  “  How  didst  thou  contrive, 

My  brother,  since  thy  plant  was  not  more  choice. 

To  keep  the  tender  olive  tree  alive  ?  ” 

“  I  planted  it,”  he  answered  ;  ‘‘  the  Lord  blessed 
My  planting  and  my  tending ;  for  the  rest, 

He  knew  its  wants.  I  left  it  all  to  God.'* 

O  brethren  !  longing  for  the  olive  tree 
Of  holy  peace,  may  be  ye  strive  in  vain. 

Planning,  as  did  this  monk,  in  legend  old. 

To  find  your  prayers,  when  granted,  turn  to  pain. 

Learn  ye  his  lesson — leave  it  all  to  God. 

This  plant  he  tends  and  waters  silently  : 

Wait  in  His  patience  till  its  leaves  unfold. 

Among  your  desert  paths,  their  silvery  sheen. 

Then,  though  the  troubled  waters  be  abroad, 

His  Holy  Dove  unto  your  ark  shall  bring 
Some  day  the  olive  bough — God’s  evergreen. 

Tlie  little  volume  is  pervaded  throughout  by  the  sweet  and 
gentle  spirit  of  these  verses.  Take  the  following : — 

KNOCKING  AT  THE  HEART. 

One  bid  me  turn  aside. 

Saying  he  had  .a  message  I  could  hear 
Best  in  some  quiet  place  ;  but,  as  I  went, 

I  heard  the  busy  voices  of  the  world, 

And,  listening  to  them,  answered  in  my  pride 
That  I  had  ears  for  both,  and  was  intent 
On  keeping  all  my  old  companions  near. 

He  called  me  once  again. 

Pleading  that  He  had  precious  things  to  say. 

Which  he  desired  that  1  should  understand; 

Things  which  he  might  not  tell  to  other  men. 

JUNE. — VOL.  XIV. 
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I  said,  that  if  I  were  too  loii»  away,  * 

I  could  not  join  my  company,*  and  then 
Should  lose  my  place  of  honour  in  the  land. 

He  told  me  I  was  ill ; 

That  He  this  time  had  chosen  for  His  call 
Because  He  saw  my  labour  was  too  much, 

And  that  I  greatly  needed  to  be  still. 

I  answered,  I  was  strong  enough  for  all 
That  I  had  planned  that  morning  to  fulfil ; 

And  so  again  shook  off  His  gentle  touch. 

And  yet  I  suffered  sore  : 

My  eyes  were  dim  with  w  eeping  all  the  night : 

A  heavy  burden  preyed  upon  my  mind ; 

I  dared  not  look  on  the  long  w  ay  before ; 

I  dared  not  look  on  the  dark  way  behind ; 

Glad  morning  could  not  bring  my  spirit  light ; 

The  w’ay  of  hope  and  peace  1  could  not  find. 

I  am  grown  wiser  now, 

And  sadder,  with  the  knowledge  of  my  loss 
Of  all  the  holy  words  I  might  have  learned. 

Of  counsels^w’hose  sweet  comfort  would  not  cease. 

Oh !  if  alone  with  Him,  I  had  but  turned. 

Had  bowed  in  meekness  'neath  the  bitter  Cross,  ^ 

And  found  it  change  to  blessing  and  to  peace  ! 

He  is  not  far  away  ; 

For  still,  at  intervals,  I  hear  His  voice ; 

I  hear  His  footsteps  coming  to  my  door ; 

Sound  sweeter  than  the  music  of  the  day. 

Enter,  O  Lord !  Oh  !  speak  to  me  once  more, 

And  I  will  list  each  word  that  Thou  canst  say 
As  humbly  as  a  child, — and  will  rejoice. 

And  the  following  verso  or  two  from  a  longer  poem,  The 
“  Quiet  amidst  Storm :  ’’ — 

They  tell  me  that  a  storm  is  drawing  nigh ; 

The  far  horizon  shows  a  purple  line  ; 

Pale  messengers  float  swiftly  o’er  the  sky: 

I  see  them,  ljut  I  do  not  care  to  fly. 

For  I  am  resting  safely  ’neath  my  vine ; 

Its  green  and  sheltering  leaves  will  keep  me  dry. 

•  «  •  •  • 

The  quiver  of  my  fears  is  empty  quite ; 

And  do  ye  ask  me  w  hence  my  confidence  ? 

'  AVhcnce  the  unsetting  Sim  which  gives  me  light  ? 

The  sure  edge  which  my  helplessness  doth  fence ; 

My  quiet,  which  no  storm  disturbeth?  whence 
The  hopefulness  no  terror  can  affright  ? 

I  answer,  that  it  is  my  Life  which  tills 
My  heart  with  courage,  as  the  flowing  rills 
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Live  from  the  crystal  waters  of  the  sky, 

"Which  hourly  strength  and  joyful  hope  instils. 

My  quiet  comes  from  the  eternal  hills, 

Which  in  the  everlasting  sunshine  lie. 

A  sweet,  cheerful,  and  reposing  love  of  nature,  undistracted  by 
those  dissonances  which  so  frequently  shatter  and  break  down 
the  sense  and  appreciation  of  natural  beauty,  a  pensive  faith,  which 
has  most  evidently  been  tried  in  many  painful  circumstances, 
but  which  have  in  turn  contributed  to  the  stores  of  thought 
and  feeling  a  melody  not  loud  enough  to  command  a  very 
remote  attention,  but  deep  enough  to  win  an  affectionate  listen¬ 
ing— such  seem  to  us  the  claims  and  characteristics  of  this  sweet 
little  volume. 

The  author  of  the  Schonbcrg- Cotta  Family  very  naturally 
reprints  her  volume,  the  Three  WakingSy  with  considerable 
additions.  We  expressed  ourselves  upon  the  first  edition  some 
time  since.  Sufficient  here  to  say  the  volume  stands  in  very 
beautiful  companionship  with  tho  instructive  and  dcliglitful 
religious  fictions ;  and  those  readers  to  whom  these  works  are  a 
pleasant  and  refreshing  interchange  of  mind  with  the  author, 
will  be  glad  to  carry  on  the  same  correspondence  in  verse.  Tho 
poetical  quality  is  just  what  might  bo  expected  from  this  ex¬ 
cellent  writer ;  there  is  always  a  pleasing  harmony  in  tho  verse, 
and  the  subjects,  always  chosen  by  tho  instincts  of  a  thoughtful, 
yet  contemplative  and  emotional  piety,  are  touched  by  tho  indi¬ 
vidualism  of  the  author,  so  as  to  give  tho  pleasing  accent  of  her 
own  nature  to  it.  Some  religious  verse  writers  seem  to  write 
by  mere  art  and  trick,  so  that  it  is  not  writing  poetry  in  any 
sense,  but  a  capping  of  verses.  This  will  always  be  the  case 
where  a  verse  maker  is  in  the  unfortunate  plight  of  having 
verses  to  make,  but  nothing  to  say  in  them,  possibly  not  even 
with  a  subject  to  write  a  couplet  upon.  We  meet  with  so  many 
volumes  of  attempts  at  religious  verse,  that  although  it  could 
scarcely  be  suspected  that  our  writer  could  condescend  to  such 
a  sin,  we  may  assure  our  readers,  although  occasional  verses, 
they  are  fresh  and  natural ;  but  many  of  them  arc,  doubtless, 
already  favourites  with  many  readers,  especially  many  of  tho 
pieces  called  the  ''Women  of  the  Gospels.''  A  very  beautiful, 
attractive,  and  yet  unexhausted  subject,  we  are  reminded  of 
Mr.  Macdonald's  beautiful  scries,  "  The  Gospel  Women."  One 
of  the  author's  hymns, — 

No  Gospel  like  this  feast, 

is  a  well  known  sacramental  hymn.  Tho  following  will  per¬ 
haps  be  as  generally  acceptable 
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Sacred  Poetry, 


AROUND  A  TABLE,  NOT  A  TOMB. 

Around  a  Table,  not  a  Tomb, 

He  willed  our  gathering-place  to  be  ; 

When,  going  to  prepare  our  home, 

Our  Saviour  said,  “  Remember  Me.” 

We  kneel  around  no  sculptured  stone. 

Marking  the  place  where  Jesus  lay  ; — 

Empty  the  tomb,  the  angels  gone. 

The  stone  for  ever  rolled  away. 

Nay  !  sculptured  stones  are  for  the  dead ! 

Thy  three  dark  days  of  death  are  o’er  ; 

Thou  art  the  Life,  our  living  Head, 

Our  living  Light  for  evermore  ! 

Of  no  fond  relics,  sadly  dear. 

Oh,  Master  !  are  Thine  own  possest; 

The  crown  of  thorns,  the  cross,  the  spear. 

The  purple  robe,  the  seamless  vest. 

Nay !  relics  are  for  those  who  mourn 
The  memory  of  an  absent  friend  ; 

Not  absent  Thou,  nor  we  forlorn  ! — 

With  you  each  day  until  the  end  !  ” 

Thus  round  Thy  Table,  not  Thy  Tomb, 

We  keep  Thy  sacred  Feast  with  Thee  ; 

Until  within  the  Father’s  Home 
Our  endless  gathering-place  shall  be. 

We  have  dwelt  so  lengthily,  and  cited  so  much  from  these 
authors,  that  we  must  unwillingly  forego  the  pleasure  of  a  notice 
of  Mr.  Bickersteth's  poem  at  present. 
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III.' 

RECENT  POPULAR  EXPOSITIONS  OF 
CIIRISTOLOGY* 

rpHESE  volumes,  however  various  in  style  and  detail,  are  all 
A  centrally  related,  and  we  hope  they  furnish  illustrations  of 
that  large  interest  felt  by  thoughtful  minds  in  Divine  truth, 
and  in  those  aspects  of  our  Lord^s  life,  and  work,  and  character, 
which  are  so  many  veering  points  of  view,  converging,  how¬ 
ever,  on  Him,  and  becoming,  in  their  diderences,  mutual  helps 
to  the  believing  mind  ;  suggestive  and  helpful  also  to  the  mind 
which,  in  its  state  of  honest  doubt,  yet  desires  to  know  the  rest 


*  1.  Analogies  in  the  Progress  of  Nature  and  Grace;  being  the  PLulsean 
Lectures  for  1867.  By  the  liev.  C.  Pritchard,  M.A.,  F.li.S. 
Deighton,  Bell,  and  Co. 

2.  The  Christ  of  History.  An  Argument  grounded  in  the  Facts  of  His 

Life  on  Earth.  By  John  Young,  LL.D.  Fourth  edition,  witli 
an  Appendix,  containing  a  brief  criticism  of  M.  Henan’s  Vie 
de  Jesus. IStrahan  and  Co. 

3.  The  Godhead  of  Jesus  ;  being  the  Hulsean  Lectures  for  1866.  B}' 

the  Rev.  Edward  Henry  Perowne,  B.I).  Deighton,  Bell,  and 
Co. 

4.  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ ;  an  Historical  Sketch.  By 

Octavius  Glover,  B.D.  Deighton,  Bell,  and  Co. 

6.  The  Gospel  of  the  Resurrection  ;  Thoughts  on  its  relation  to  Reason 
and  History.  By  Brook  Foss  Westcott,  B.D.  Second  edition. 
Macmillan  and  Co. 

6.  Apologetic  Lectures  on  the  Saving  Truths  of  Chridiantty^  delivered 

in  Leipsic  in  1866.  By  Chr.  Ernst  Luthardt.  Translated  by 
Sophia  Taylor.  Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark. 

7.  Unspoken  Sermons.  By  George  Macdonald.  Alexander  Strahan. 

8.  “  Ecce  Homo.'^  By  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone.  Strahan 

and  Co. 

9.  The  Mystery  of  Growth^  and  other  Discourses.  By  the  Rev. 

Edward  White.  Elliot  Stock. 

10.  The  Life  of  Jesus  Christy  By  Ewald.  Translated  and  edited  by 
Octavius  Glover,  B.D.  Deighton,  Bell,  and  Co. 
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of  belief.  They  have  accumulated  upon  our  hands ;  every 
volume  has  its  own  value,  and  is  well  worthy  of  distinct  and 
thoughtful  perusal.  The  dishonouring  views  of  Christ  enter¬ 
tained  by  modem  remarkable  sceptical  intelligences,  do  not 
interfere  with  the  high  moral  and  intellectual  homage  with 
which  His  reverent  disciples  still  regard  Him.  To  quote  Mr. 
Perowne's  striking  image,  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Saviour 
“  floats  down  the  stream  of  eighteen  centuries,  and  floats  still, 
‘‘  like  the  Indian  lamp  on  the  breast  of  the  Ganges,  its  flame 
erect,  its  brilliancy  undimmed.’’  Renan’s  monstrous  asser¬ 
tion,  “  that  Jesus  never  dreamt  of  [making  himself  pass  for  an 
‘‘  incarnation  of  God,  is  a  matter  about  which  there  can  be  no 
“  doubt ;  such  an  idea  is  wholly  foreign  to  the  Jewish  mind, 
‘‘  and  there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the  synoptical  gospels,”  has 
produced  very  little  impression.  It  could  produce  none  upon 
any  mind  at  all  acquainted  with  the  Old  Testament  or  the  Kew. 
It  is  marvellous  that  any  thoughtful  man  could  hazard  such  an 
assertion,  when  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Jewish  literature  palpi¬ 
tates  tremulously  with  the  anticipation  of  such  an  incarnation, 
and  when  all  its  religious  service  is  aglow  with  anticipations 
and  faiths  in  its  predestined  certainty.  If  anyone  said  we 
hear  nothing  of  the  doctrine  of  successive  incarnations  in 
Hinduism,  w^e  suppose  M.  Renan  would  simply  and  contemptu¬ 
ously  say,  the  speaker  knows  nothing  of  the  matter  upon 
which  he  is  venturing  an  opinion.  We  do  not  know  why  M. 
Renan  should  himself  receive  a  more  courteous  reply  for  an 
assertion  which,  if  not  an  illustration  of  palpable  and  amazing 
ignorance,  is  certainly  something  Avorse ;  and  the  modesty, 
humility,  and  self-abnegation  of  our  Lord  certainly  do  not  leave 
a  reader  of  the  synoptical  gospels  in  any  doubt  as  to  His  very 
distinct  consciousness  and  assertion  of  His  own  claims.  There 
is  often  a  presumption  that  such  assertion  is  exclusively  confined 
to  the  fourth  gospel,  but  such  a  statement  only  betrays  great 
ignorance  of  the  other  three.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  essay  on 
“  Ecce  llomOy*  presents  almost  a  criteria  of  such  passages  from 
tlio  other  gospels  ;  but  in  fact  they  arc  easily  summed.  It  is 
in  Matthew  we  read  Him  as  saying,  “lie  that  receiveth  me, 
“  receiveth  Him  that  sent  me  ;  ”  and  it  was  to  the  express  call 
from  John,  to  satisfy  his  disciples,  that  he  recapitulated  the 
marks  of  his  Messiahship,  closing  all  by  saying,  “  And  blessed 
“  is  he  w  hosoever  shall  not  be  otfended  in  me.”  Indeed,  it  is 
impossible  to  accept  the  purity  and  elevation  of  Christ’s  human 
nature  without  accepting  much  more  than  merely  this.  This 
is  the  argument  of  Dr.  Young  in  the  Christ  of  liistorijy  the  new 
edition  of  which  we  are  rejoiced  to  introduce  to  our  readers. 
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J?r,  Young* s  Criticism  of  Renan. 

It  has  already  run  a  goodly  course  of  usefulness ;  its  style  is 
dignified,  majestic,  cumulative,  and  most  convincing.  We 
have  remarked  upon  it,  in  previous  editions,  so  often,  that  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  now  to  do  so  at  any  length.  The  value  of 
the  present  edition  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  Appendix,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  last  chapter,  briefiy,  but  most 
concisely,  analysing  and  utterly  shattering  the  so-called  Life  of 
Jesus  of  M.  Renan.  Dr.  Young  is  very  courteous,  and  does 
all  honour  to  the  Frenchman's  learning,  genius,  and  frequent 
sensibility ;  but  these  attributes  of  his  character  only  make  such 
a  production  more  marvellous.  The  doctrine  of  Dr.  Young, 
in  his  Christ  of  History,  was  to  accept  the  account  of  Christ ; 
and  to  believe  Him  still  to  be  no  more  than  man  is  utterly 
impossible.  M.  Renan,  therefore,  attempts  to  show  the  immor¬ 
ality  of  Christ — Christ  deceived,  Christ  simulative,  lie  does  not 
merely  involve  Christ  in  this,  lie  belongs  to  the  East,  and  “  in- 
**  ward  sincerity  has  not  much  meaning  for  Oriental  nations;’’  and 
yet  it  .might  be  replied,  no  book  like  the  Bible  insists  on  truth, 
and  everywhere  there  is  a  pervading,  permeating  demand  for 
truth,  and  Christ  was  incessantly  preaching  truth.  **  Woo 
“  unto  you,  hypocrites,”  seems  the  burden  of  Ilis  preaching — 
was  like  a  bell  incessantly  tolling  the  doom  of  all  falsehood. 
He  was  perpetually  demanding  truth  in  the  lieart — inward 
purity.  And  he  had  no  truth  llimself !  Inwardly  lie  was  not 
pure !  This  is  the  astounding  and  audacious  premise  M.  Renan 
dares  to  utter,  in  order  to  evade  the  incontestable  marks  of  oirr 
Lord’s  Messiahship.  Unwilling  to  admit  His  superhumanity 
and  deity,  that  He  is  something  more  than  man,  He  must  bo 
made  something  less  than  even  the  ordinary  type  of  man.  Dr. 
Young,  in  his  closing  paragraph,  with  a  noble  burst  of  eloquent 
indignation,  exclaims, — 

And  this  Being!  is  it  credible,  is  it  possible?  This  Being!  who 
opened  a  new  heaven  to  men,  a  heaven  of  absolute  purity  and  of  com¬ 
plete  deliverance  from  all  the  stains  of  the  world,  who  revealed  the  idea 
of  pure  worship,  and  founded  the  one,  true,  eternal  religion !  This 
Being !  who  proclaimed  the  reign  of  God,  the  reign  of  the  Spirit,  the 
reign  of  rectitude  and  purity  and  truth  and  love !  This  Being !  in 
whose  nature  was  rooted  from  the  first  the  conviction  that  He  was  the 
Son  of  God,  the  intimate  of  His  Father,  the  executor  of  His  lioliest 
purposes  !  This  Being  !  who  w’as  in  God,  and  God  in  Him,  w’ho  lived 
in  the  bosom  of  God  by  an  unbroken  communication  w  ith  Him  !  f 
Being !  even  this  Being  !  was  the  same  whose  “  conscience  w’as  impure, 
who  was  Eastern,  that  is,  corrupt,  in  His  sense  of  right  and  wrong  j 
who  descended  to  deception,  dishonesty,  and  falsehood,  and  who  gained 
by  lies  disciples  to  truth  and  God !  It  is  incredible— it  is  impossible . 
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The  contradiction  is  direct.””*  It  shocks  every  idea  of  the  reason,  every 
intuition  of  the  pure  conscience,  and  every  feeling  of  the  sound  heart. 
Oh,  Saviour !  How  infinite  is  Thy  clemency.  Thy  patience !  Thou 
hast  still  to  bear,  as  of  old  Thou  didst  bear,  the  evil  thoughts,  the  false 
judgments,  and  the  contradiction  of  men  against  Thyself  ! 

1  cannot  and  dare  not  argue  here  !  Discussion  is  revolting,  would 
be  profane  and  not  pertinent.  M.  Henan,  in  my  humble  judgment,  is 
manifestly  wanting  in  moral  perception  and  moral  sensibility.  He  lias 
nobly  cultivated  the  intellectual,  the  imaginative,  and  the  sentimental 
regions  of  his  soul,  but  he  has  not  cultivated,  or  not  consulted,  or  not 
listened  to,  the  highest  part  of  his  being,  his  moral  and  religious  nature. 
An  honest,  upright  mind  is  aghast  at  the  atrocious  contradiction  he 
depicts.  A  Deing  full  of  God,  cherished  in  the  bosom  of  the  pure  God, 
as  a  Son  by  His  Father,  and  employed  in  conducting  the  highest  and 
holiest  purposes  of  Divinity,  and  all  the  while  practising  deception,  and 
uttering  and  living  a  lie !  It  is  too,  too  sad  !  To  me,  it  is  awful, 
beyond  the  power  of  language  to  express,  beyond  the  utmost  force  of 
thought  to  conceive ! 

In  another  following  fine  passage,  which  we  must  quote,*  he 
continues • 


•  We  cannot  lay  down  Dr.  Young’s  volume  without  a  single  remark  upon 
the  translations  he  presents  from  M.  Renan ;  they  are  given  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  vigour  and  eloquence,  so  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  original  as 
even  to  compel  the  wish  that  he  had  given  a  translation  of  the  Vie  de  Jhus. 
What  an  astonishing  paragraph  is  the  following  literal  rendering  of  a 
magnificent  description  of  Christ ! — “  Noble  Initiator,  repose  now  in  Thy 
glory  !  Thy  work  is  achieved.  Thy  divinity  is  established.  No  more  fear 
to  see  the  building  which  Thy  efforts  have  reared  fall  to  pieces  through 
defect.  Henceforth,  beyond  the  reach  of  frailty,  Thou,  from  tlie  height 
of  Divine  peace,  shall  help  forw  ard  the  infinite  consequences  of  Thine  acts. 
At  the  price  of  some  hours  of  suffering,  which  never  even  touched  Thy 
great  soul,  Thou  hast  gained  the  most  perfect  immortality.  For  thousands 
of  years  the  world  will  extol  Thee.  Danner  of  our  contradictions.  Thou 
shall  be  the  standard  around  which  a  battle  the  most  fierce  shall  be 
fought.  A  thousand  times  more  living,  a  thousand  times  more  loved  since 
Thy  death  than  during  the  days  of  Thy  course  here  below.  Thou  shall 
become  the  corner-stone  of  humanity,  insomuch  that,  to  tear  Thy  name 
from  this  world,  would  be  to  shake  it  to  its  very  foundations.  No  more 
shall  men  distinguish  between  Thee  and  God.  Complete  vanquisher  of 
death,  take  possession  of  Thy  kingdom,  and  thither  ages  of  adorers  shall 
follow  Thee,  in  the  royal  road  which  Thou  hast  traced  out.”  And  the  fol¬ 
lowing: — “Shall  grand  immortality  be  born  again,  or  shall  the  world  be 
content  hereafter  to  follow’  the  p«aths  thrown  open  by  the  brave  creators 
of  ancient  epochs  ?  We  know  not.  But  be  the  unlooked-for  phenomena 
of  the  future  what  they  may,  Jesus  shall  not  be  surpassed.  11  is  worship 
shall  renew  its  youth  without  end.  His  story  shall  drive  forth  ceaseless 
tears,  his  sufferings  shall  soften  the  best  hearts,  and  all  the  ages  shall 
proclaim  that,  among  the  sons  of  men,  there  is  not  one  born  greater  than 
Jesus.”  And  yet  He  was  false  to  himself!  What  a  theory! 


Who  was  Jems  ? 
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Who  was  He  ?  Many  honoured  sages  the  world  has  produced,  who, 
by  great  original  powers,  by  earnest  and  resolute  self-cultivation,  by 
long  years  of  study  and  research,  by  various  travels  to  the  great  scats 
and  the  great  masters  of  learning,  by  intimate  intercourse  with  the  wise 
and  the  good,  aided  perhaps  by  the  accidents  of  birth  and  property,  or 
by  the  patronage  of  the  great  and  the  opulent,  have,  at  the  close  of  a 
long  life,  bequeathed  undying  legacies  to  future  generations.  But  who 
was  this  ?  Zoroaster,  Confucius,  ^akya-Mouni,  Parmenides,  Pytha¬ 
goras,  Socrates,  Plato,  Zeno,  erect  themselves  as  noble  columns  in  the 
past  ages,  from  the  earliest  historic  period — columns  to  which  the  eye 
of  the  world  is  even  now  lifted  up  with  veneration  and  gratitude.  But 
who  was  this,  who  by  the  confession  of  M.  Kenan  towers  above  them 
all,  at  least  in  some,  and  these  the  highest  possible  directions  ?  AVho 
was  this  ?  A  Jew,  son  of  a  subjugated,  an  abject,  a  bigoted,  and  a 
proud  race  !  A  young  man  who  lived  only  to  the  age  of  thirty-three ! 
A  working  carpenter,  all  his  life,  without  education,  except  the  com¬ 
monest,  without  patronage,  without  the  opportunity  of  travel,  or  of 
intercourse  with  cultivated  society,  or  with  any  society,  except  the  com¬ 
monest,  who  never  was  out  of  Judea  in  his  life,  and  was  destitute  of  all 
so-called  advantages  of  every  kind ! 

At  the  least,  it  is  as  certain,  on  the  face  of  it,  as  any  human  thing 
can  be,  that  this  poor  young  man — this  untaught,  unprivileged,  un¬ 
patronised,  working  carpenter,  cannot  have  been  merely  what  he  seemed 
to  be,  and  no  more.  It  is  impossible,  unbelievable !  He  stands  alone, 
without  precedent,  without  successor,  without  parallel  in  all  the  ages. 
An  unparalleled  fact  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  an  unparalleled 
cause.  There  must  have  been  something  in  this  mere  youth,  condi* 
tioned  as  he  was,  something  vast  enough  and  deep  enough  to  solve  the 
problem  of  His  life.  There  must  have  been  a  unique,  an  unexampled 
relation  between  Him  and  the  great  Source  of  Spiritual  power,  a  rela¬ 
tion  unrealised  in  the  case  of  all  other  men  ;  for,  otherwise,  one  or 
more  of  the  race  like  to  Him  must  have  appeared  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  But  not  one  such,  not  a  solitary  unit  approaching  Him  in  the 
most  distant  degree,  has  once  appeared.  A  mystery  peculiar  to  Him 
alone,  a  mystery  so  vast  and  so  profound  as  to  reach  and  cover  over  all 
the  wonders  of  His  life  is  absolutely  demanded  in  this  case.  An  in¬ 
dwelling  of  God  in  man,  in  this  solitary  and  unparalleled  instance,  an 
access  of  the  soul  of  Jesus  to  the  Fountain  of  Power,  and  an  access  ot 
the  Great  God  to  the  Soul  of  Jesus,  never  but  once  realised  ,*  this,  and 
this  alone,  is  capable  of  accounting  rationally  for  indubitable  facts  which 
are  otherwise  wholly  inexplicable. 

There  is  more.  This  young  working  man,  by  His  life  and  by  His 
death,  by  His  teaching  and  His  spirit,  has  for  many  centuries  exerted 
a  supreme  influence  on  the  civilisation  of  the  world,  and  on  the  minds 
and  lives  of  men  ;  and  is  at  this  hour,  after  nearly  two  thousand  years, 
exerting  an  influence  profound  and  enduring,  w’hich  it  is  almost  a 
mockery  to  say  is  unexampled,  for  there  is  no  single  name  or  cluster  of 
names,  no  influence  and  no  combination  of  influences,  which^  can  offer 
the  shadow  of  a  shade  of  likeness  to  it. 
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There  is  more  still.  This  young  working  man  has  succeeded  in 
establishing  himself,  through  all  the  past  ages,  establishing  himself 
personally,  not  only  in  the  thoughts,  but  in  the  deepest  depths  of  the 
hearts  of  myriads  on  myriads  of  men.  At  this  moment,  after  nearly 
two  thousand  years,  there  are  myriads  on  myriads  all  over  the  world, 
to  whom  Jesus,  the  real  Person  so  called,  the  one  only  Divine  Man, 
is  unutterably  dear,  whose  love  to  Him  is  strong  as  death,  who  really 
live  for  Him,  and  to  Him,  and  who  would  die  for  Him,  were  they  called 
to  the  scaffold  or  the  stake.  This  is  the  one  w^onder  and  mystery  of 
the  ages,  and  must  have  a  deep  and  real  foundation.  A  fact  wholly 
unique  and  unparalleled  must  have  a  unique  and  unparalleled  ground. 
God  in  Jesus  alone  interprets  and  illuminates  The  Jesus  of  the  Gospels^ 
and  the  results  of  His  earthly  life. 

The  author  of  **  The  Christ  of  History  abides  by  his  argument, 
only  presumptive  though  it  be.  The  presumption  rises  to  absolute  cer¬ 
tainty.  Surely  this  is  the  Son  of  God ! 

Mr.  Glover  is  a  very  useful  translator  and  renderer  of  the 
views  of  several  of  the  eminent  German  theologists,  and  in  his 
little  volume,  his  historical  sketch  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Person 
of  Christy  he  has  done  some  service ;  but  his  work,  for  even 
popular  purposes,  is  quite  as  much  too  brief  as  Dorner’s  is,  for 
the  same  purpose,  too  huge  and  cumbrous.  A  thorough  digest 
of  Dorner,  popularly  rendered  and  compared  with  Mr.  Glover’s 
present  little  synopsis,  largely  amplified,  would,  we  think,  be 
incalculably  useful.  The  consciousness  of  the  Church  in  all 
ages  about  Christ  is  a  magnificent  and  most  remarkable  homage 
to  the  felt  necessity  for  Ilis  person  and  work  in  the  human 
mind.  The  nature  of  the  person  of  our  Lord  is  unquestionably 
the  most  important  dogmatic  question  which  can  occupy  the 
attention.  P^aith  in  Christ  was  in  the  early  ages  dissolved  in 
Catholic  unity  ;  in  those  times,  and  still,  where  the  conscious¬ 
ness  is  not  occupied  by  an  analysis  of  its  own  ideas  and  sensa¬ 
tions,  there  was  no  danger  of  making  unguarded  admissions ; 
but  the  instant  man  begins  to  throw  his  consciousness  into  the 
crucible,  and  separate  his  ideas,  he  brings  the  powder  of  passion 
to  bear  upon  the  point  of  view  he  has  espoused.  And  so  creeds, 
formed  in  the  intelligence  and  ratified  in  the  understanding, 
became  clothed,  according  to  varying  perceptions,  in  varying 
symbolisms.  The  interesting  thing  is  to  notice  how,  through 
all,  Christ  was  himself  looked  up  to ;  and  to  a  loving  and 
believing  mind  it  is  quite  cheering  to  see  how,  even  amidst  the 
most  hostile  sects,  something  like  a  trqe  catholic  unity  is  to  be 
perceived ;  it  is  even  as  the  refining  speculations  of  astro¬ 
nomers,  and  the  construction  of  stupendous  lenses  for  the  pene¬ 
tration  into  the  more  profound  recesses  of  space  j  but  these  do 
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not  at  all  interfere  with,  they  only  add  to,  the  assurance  that 
astronomy  is  a  sublime  and  stupendous  science.  And  so,  whether, 
with  Irving,  we  hold  the  Incarnation  as  an  eternal  fact,  and  lift 
it  above  accident,  or,  with  Thomas  Aquinas,  maintain  its  acci¬ 
dental  character,  and  deny  its  necessity,  apart  from  sin,  wo 
alike,  as  in  all  such  great  openings  and  vistas,  catch  glimpses, 
or,  say  rather,  have  line  luminous  views,  of  the  infinite  person 
and  work  of  Christ.  It  will  still  remain  true,  wo  believe,  that 
the  simplest  faith  is  the  most  exalted  faith,  even  as  the  life 
which  lives  simply,  without  a  nice  discussion  of  its  appetites 
and  a  careful  chemical  survey  of  its  aliments,  is  the  healthiest 
life.  When  the  mind  sets  out  upon  the  pathway  of  inquiry, 
there  are,  no  doubt,  many  degrees  between  the  deliberate  denial 
of  the  Godhead  of  our  Lord,  many  stages  and  degrees  of  faith 
or  doubt  between  this  and  a  hearty,  intelligent  reception  and 
belief  in  it.  It  is,  perhaps,  in  guiding  others  that  a  mind 
feels  itself  most  under  the  necessity  of  analysing  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  sympathising  with,  the  schools  of  doubt.  True 
philosophy  aims  at  certainty  ;  and  certainly  a  man  who  doubts 
himself  is,  in  that  proportion,  disqualified  for  discharging  the 
office  and  functions  of  a  guide  to  other  minds.  Concerning 
the  person  of  Christ,  IVIr.  Perowne  has  a  number  of  admirable 
suggestions  and  hints  strewn  along  his  pages.  He  truly  says, 
‘‘  All  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  based  upon  facts,  and  our 
belief  in  those  facts  rests  upon  testimony.  If  the  concurrent 
“  testimony  of  four  honest  men  is  worthy  of  credit,  we  have 
“  only  to  ascertain  what]  their  evidence  is,  and  accept  it  forth- 
‘‘with.’'  And  ho  continues,  ‘AVe  know  that  to  accept  the 
“  testimony  of  the  Evangelists,  where  they  agree,  will  lead  us 
to  conclusions  of  infinitely  greater  concern  than  all  tho 
“  achievements  of  human  genius  and  labour  put  together.^' 
Dismissing  any  discussion  of  the  question,  as  to  whether  tho 
person  and  w^ork  of  Christ  are  to  be  regarded  as  rather  super¬ 
human,  in  contradistinction  to  supernatural — although  wejmay 
surely  regard  the  last  as  involved  in  the  first,  and  as  indicating 
a  chain  of  causation  outside  of  and  beyond  what  wo  ordinarily 
understand  by  the  natural — we  arrive,  in  the  thought  of  tho 
person  of  Christ,  at  that  distinction  and  classification  of  which 
we  are  reminded  by  Mr.  Pritchard^s  interesting  book.  Nature 
and  Grace.  We  give  to  the  term  Grace,  that  infinite  scheme  of 
operation  which  belongs  to  the  universal  faith,  of  wdiich  Christ 
is  the  most  distinct  object,  chief  minister,  and  administrator. 
The  analogy  between  the  two  w'orlds  has  often  been  attempted, 
with  more  or  less  success,  chiefly  by  Bishop  Butler,  whoso  pro¬ 
found  speculations  do  assuredly  leave,  in  a  thoughtful  mind, 
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very  much  to  bo  desired,  although  we  may  be  unable  to  feel 
the  entire  justice  of  the  severe  judgment  pronounced  upon  him 
by  Mr.  Qoldwin  Smith.*  This  life  of  grace  is  carried  forward 
in  a  course  of  fine,  interesting,  and  thoughtful  analogies  by  Mr. 
Pritchard.  The  supernatural,  the  superhuman  character  of 
Christ  received,  Ilis  infinite  relations  admitted.  He  becomes  the 
fountain  of  grace.  A  most  admirable,  thoroughly  useful,  sug¬ 
gestive,  and  interesting  compendium  of  this,  which  may  be  called 
the  life  of  grace,  is  before  us,  beneath  the  scarcely  sufficiently 
happy  and  fresh  title  of  Dr.  Luthardt.  The  value  of  his  pre¬ 
vious  works  will  prepare  the  reader  for  much  to  be  met  with  in 
tliis ;  it  may  be  said  that  he  takes  up  the  doctrine  of  revelation 
at  a  point  which,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  say,  wc  must  regard  as 
more  satisfactory  than  that  of  Butler.  The  parallel  of  diffi- 

•  The  authority  of  Butler  is  still  so  i^rcat,  and  the  fear  to  express  any 
sentiment  adverse  to  his  claims  is  so  considerable  in  many  minds,  who 
vet  have  a  tremulous  sense  that  he  has  not  "reatlv  served  their  own 
experience  in  the  life  of  religious  conviction,  and  that  he  sometimes 
raises  terrors  he  is  unable  to  quell,  tluit  we  have  no  hesitation  in  printing 
the  paragraph  to  which  we  have  referred  from  the  writer  mentioned 
above  : — “  One  word  on  the  authority  of  Butler.  I  have  lived  in  a  univer¬ 
sity  where  he  is  worshipped  almost  as  a  fetish  ;  on  which  his  authority 
has  weighed  like  an  incubus  ;  and  where,  through  the  weak  side  of  his 
system,  he  has  become  the  unhappy  parent  of  a  pedagogic  philosophy 
which  is  always  rapping  people  on  the  knuckles  with  the  ferule  of 
‘  analogous  dilliculties,’  instead  of  trying  to  solve  the  doubts  and  satisfy 
the  moral  instincts  of  mankind.  Yet  I  would  not  willingly  yield  to  any 
one  in  rendering  him  that  free  and  rational  homage  which  alone  would 
be  acceptable  to  his  greatness ;  for  men  of  his  mark  do  not  care,  cither  in 
the  political  or  intellectual  world,  to  reign  over  slaves.  In  dry  intellect 
he  w  as  mightv,  and  in  the  annals  of  moral  science  his  name  will  no  doubt 
be  memorable  for  ever ;  but  he  w’as  w  anting  in  feeling  and  the  power  oi 
sympathy,  and  his  religious  philosophy  is  grievously  marked  with  this 
detect,  lie  could  even  commit  the  cruel  platitude  of  pointing  to  the 
waste  of  seeds  as  a  parallel  to  the  waste  of  souls.  We  know,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  almost  as  little  of  his  life  as  w  c  know  of  the  life  of  Shakespeare ; 
and  we  cannot  tell  exactly  what  it  was  in  him  that  gave  rise  to  his  par¬ 
tiality  for  Homan  Catholic  ceremonialism :  but  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
audacious  scepticism  of  his  age  must  have  produced  in  his  mind  a  strong 
reaction  towards  the  side  of  awe,  and  a  tendency  rather  to  rebuke  human 
presumption,  than  to  cheer  human  effort,  enter  into  human  perplexities, 
and  console  human  w’eakness.  Coleridge  approached  the  great  questions 
touching  man’s  estate  with  less  power  indeed,  and  less  soundness  of  under¬ 
standing,  but  with  an  ampler  and  deeper  nature,  with  a  more  entire  human¬ 
ity.  And  Coleridge,  rather  than  Butler,  has  been  the  anchor  by  which 
the  religious  intellect  of  England  has  ridden  o\#t,  so  far  as  it  has  ridden 
out,  the  storms  of  this  tempestuous  age.”* 

*  Raiwnal  Heligion^  and  the  Rationalistic  Objections  of  the  Ratnpton 
Lectures  for  1868.  By  Goldwin  Smith,  pp.  76,  77.  1861. 
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culty,  m  the  doctrines  of  revelation,  and  the  scheme  of  atone¬ 
ment,  and  those  which  meet  us  in  the  world  of  nature,  so  far 
from  suggesting  satisfaction,  have,  in  many  notable  instances, 
of  which  we  may  mention  William  Pitt,  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
and  James  Martineau,  produced  an  eftect  exactly  the  contrary 
of  that  intended — the  difficulties  in  nature,  how  are  they  to 
bo  met  ?  We  are  glad  that  Dr.  Lutliardt  does  not  shrink  from 
this  difficulty ;  and  we  are  persuaded  that  Christ  does  not  rise 
as  ‘‘the  day  star,''  or  rather,  “Sun  of  Righteousness,"  and 
“Light  of  the  world,"  until  the  world  itself  is  beheld  as  lying 
under  the  shadow.  No  scheme  of  natural  theology,  merely 
regarded  as  natural  theology,  will  fit  it  into  the  Christian  system. 
Christianity  has  a  system  of  natural  theology,  but  no  attempts 
to  make  it  appear  that  the  world  itself  and  the  order  of 
nature  are  all  a  perfect  harmony  and  rectitude,  can  be  other 
than  fatal  to  faith.  We  quite  agree  with  this  author  in  the 
sense  he  conveys  of  the  melancholy  which  is  inseparably  min¬ 
gled  with  the  whole  of  life ;  a  discord  runs  through  the  whole  of 
our  being.  The  primary  source  of  sin  is  beyond,  and  not  within 
us  ;  the  world  presents  a  philosophy  of  misery.  It  is  a  mockery 
of  poetic  sentiment  to  say  there  is  peace  in  nature.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  in  the  language  of  the  German  poet, — 

Perishableness,  how  do  thy  waves  roar ! 

“  And  for  ourselves,  what  remains,  even  of  the  most  fortunate  ? 
A  handful  of  dust,  moistened  with  a  few  tears,  such  is  our  end ! " 
It  is  an  unhappy  exploit  to  attempt  to  infer  the  existence  of 
God  from  the  goodness  and  wisdom  displayed  in  nature ;  that 
is  not  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  and  especially  of  the  Apostle, 
who  teaches  us  that  somehow  nature  is  severed  from  God, 
through  man  and  with  man,  in  a  state  of  disorder,  “  groaning 
“  and  travailing  in  pain."  Nature  seems  to  proclaim  a  crushing 
fatalism,  inexorable  necessity,  and  predestination ;  this  is  the 
testimony,  wherever  wc  look,  througliout  animate  or  inanimate 
nature.  We  are  living  as  in  a  sea  of  fire  ;  the  most  magnifi¬ 
cent  forests  bear  testimony  to  the  same  incessant  destruction  ; 
the  loveliest  trees,  or  plants,  or  creatures,  are  worn  and  wasted 
by  destroyers  ;  while  the  history  of  every  life  is  a  story  of 
suffering,  of  greater  or  lesser  misfortunes.  Life  is  dreadful ;  the 
race  seems  to  bo  immured  in  some  awful  Ugolino  hunger-tower. 
All  these  fearful  probdems  and  statements  need  to  be  fronted  and 
intelligently  looked  at  from  observation,  from  our  own  experi¬ 
ence,  and  from  the  experience  of  others ;  and  we  believe  it  is  to 
a  state  of  mind  crushed  down  to  abject  despair  by  the  appa¬ 
rently  irretrievable  disorders  in  nature  and  circumstance,  that 
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the  truth  of  the  revelation,  the  manifestation  of  God  in  Christ 
rises  with  extraordinary  and  comfortable  effulgence  and  liMit 
upon  the  soul.  We  need,  perhaps,  to  be  very  cautious  in  our 
comprehension  of  the  word  ‘‘  expiation  we  may  narrow  it  or 
we  may  fritter  it  away  until  we  lose  the  meaning  of  it ;  but 
there  do  seem  clear  indications  that  the  world  is  living  through 
some  great  scheme  of  expiation.  Minds  the  most  distant  and  dis- 
similar  have  perceived  that,  even  as  Homer  said,  all  men  need 
the  gods.”  Sophocles  in  one  age,  Goethe  in  another,  have, 
with  no  possible  tincture  of  a  charge  of  sectarianism,  more  than 
hinted  the  truth,  and  its  necessity.  And  Dr.  Luthardt  refers 
to  other  aesthetic  writers,  like  Auerbach  in  his  magnificent 
fiction,  On  the  Heights,  who  almost  make  their  story  to  move  on 
the  pivot  of  the  idea  of  expiation.  It  seems  to  be  inwrought  with 
the  heart  and  experience  of  the  race,  that  man  lies  under  a 
doom,  that  something  must  be  done  to  save  him  from  it,  and 
that  something  must  emanate  from  the  powers  which  are  beyond 
him.  Christ,  as  fulfilling  and  completing  this  idea,  presents 
the  true  idea  of  the  Christ :  the  Man  Christ  Jesus,”  ‘‘the  Son 
“  of  God  with  power,”  ‘‘  Christ,  the  great  power  of  God and 
it  is  at  this  point  all  views  of  Christ  separate  from  the  doctrines 
of  Rationalism  and  mere  criticism.  Christ  is  all  this,  or  He  is 
nothing  to  us  ;  He  did  not  come  to  proclaim  a  religion  of  free¬ 
thinkers,  He  came  to  proclaim  the  grace  of  God,  higher  than 
nature,  and  over  nature,  although  including  nature.  As  long 
as  the  facts  about  Christ  are  merely  historical,  like  any  other 
facts,  they  are  useless  to  us.  How  Romulus  was  suckled,  and 
how  he  founded  Rome ;  that  Brutus  slew  Caesar,  that  Napoleon 
died  at  St.  Helena — these  are  all  questions  of  fact,  but  they  do 
not  touch  our  inner  life  at  all.  So  of  Cakya-Moimi.  That  he 
was  an  extraordinary  young  prince,  that  he  obtained  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  eminence  of  self-abnegation,  and  left,  after  thousands 
of  years,  disciples  w^ho  believe  in  his  doctrines  to  this  day — 
this  can  be  no  fact  of  our  inner  life.  But  the  facts  of  the  life  of 
Christ  are  doctrines ;  truths  which,  if  they  are  accepted,  and 
to  the  measure  in  which  they  are,  affect  our  whole  inner  life, 
and  our  whole  conception  of  God,  and  the  world,  and  the 
future.  At  the  touch  of  His  w’ords  time  expands  to  eternity, 
life  to  immortality,  and  this  narrow  dot  of  space  enlarges  to 
the  dimensions  of  a  battle-field,  over  which  angels  and  the 
spirits  of  our  predecessors,  who  have  reached  the  end  of  their 
being  and  are  perfect,  hover  wdth  interest,  and  amidst  w^hose 
ranks  we  may  hope  to  be  greeted  with  celestial  acclamations. 
This  is  that  which  is  called  the  doctrine  of  the  Cross,  and  its 
victory  is  that  which  overcomes  the  world.  Something  of  this 
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w©  obtain  hints  from  even  In  nature.  As  Dr.  Luthardt  says, 
referring  to  ^schylus  and  Sophocles,  ‘‘  Their  notion  of  substi- 
tution  was  a  faint  twilight  of  presentiment,  which  became  truth 
**  and  reality  in  Christ.” 

And  he  is  a  hardened  and  advanced  sceptic  Indeed,  who  does 
not  separate  and  distinguish  mind  from  matter ;  for  if  all  the 
intellectual  activity  of  man,  and  all  the  influence  of  one  man 
upon  another,  requires  its  appropriate  instrumentality,  it  yet 
remains  true  that  great  thoughts  have  set  the  world  in  motion, 
and  the  power  of  mind  has  ever  been  greater  on  earth  than  mere 
physical  power.  It  is  a  singular  thing  to  notice  how,  already, 
history  seems  to  serve  Christ,  and,  in  spite  of  boasts  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  Ilis  religion  seems  to  bo  on  the  way  to  becoming  a 
universal  one.  In  mentioning  the  volumes  before  us — we  can 
do  little  more  than  mention  them — we  cannot  but  feel  that 
Dr.  Luthardt’s  thoughtful  and  suggestive  book  is  eminently 
calculated  to  present  to  the  thoughtful  mind  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  views  of  the  person  and  work  of  Christ,  while  yet  it  is 
not  so  long  as  to  tax  the  largest  amount  of  time  or  attention. 
In  a  fine  paragraph,  he  seems  to  comprehend  those  views  of 
Christ  which  many  seem  to  regard  as  dangerous — the  recog¬ 
nition  of  His  true  and  distinct  humanity.  In*  fact  there  has 
been  a  danger  of  forgetting,  while  recognising  Ilim  as  the  God- 
man,  that  lie  is  the  God-zwa/^. 

You  are  all  acquainted  with  those  pictures  of  Christ — of  the  earlier, 
or  so-called  Byzantine  type — which  represent  the  form  of  Jesus,  with 
an  expression  of  Divine  elevation,  upon  a  golden  background  of  celestial 
glory,  but  severed  from  human  fellowship  and  void  of  earthly  reality. 
We  should  all  say  that  we  have  in  them  a  symbolical  expression  of  His 
hidden  glory,  but  no  representation  of  His  historic  reality.  But  still 
less  would  those  other  pictures  content  us  which  bring  Jesus  before  us 
with  human  surroundings,  after  the  fashion  of  a  Dutch  Genre-picture, 
but  deprived  of  all  Divine  dignity  and  elevation.  While  the  former 
pictures  endeavour  to  depict  the  truth  at  the  expense  of  reality, 
these  endeavour  to  restore  reality  at  the  expense  of  the  truth.  Wo 
should  designate  it  as  the  highest  aim  of  art  to  bring  before  us  the 
Divine  truth  in  the  human  reality — an  aim  scarcely,  indeed,  possible 
of  attainment,  yet  still  one  worthy  of  the  utmost  effort.  And  the  case 
is  similar  here.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  the  manner  in  which 
the  ancients  speak  of  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  somewhat  corresponds 
with  the  pictures  of  the  Byzantine  type.  They  arc  penetrated  with  the 
feeling  of  reverence,  and  we  recognise,  in  their  teaching,  Him  before 
whom  every  knee  must  bow;  yet  we  sometimes  miss  the  full  reality  of 
the  incarnate  Saviour.  But  when  the  moderns  seek  to  repair,  as  they 
think,  this  error,  by  sinking  the  Divinity  in  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  and 
makeamends  for  this  by  adorning  Him  with  borrowed  colours,  which 
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they  bestow  upon  Him  according  to  their  own  invention,  our  faith  re- 
volts  from  a  form  so  strange  to  us.  The  task  set  before  our  reason  is 
while  seeing  in  Jesus  the  full,  true,  and  perfect  man,  to  behold  in  His 
manhood  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead — everything  human,  yet  at  the 
same  time  Divine. 

No  one  will  suspect  Mr.  Gladstone  of  an  attempt  to  deal 
irreverently  with  the  facts  and  conclusions  of  our  Lord's  life- 
no  one  who  knows  him,  and  whose  opinion  can  be  worth  a 
moment's  regard.  It  is  a  pleasant,  elevating,  and  interesting 
thing  to  see  so  really  great  a  statesman  turning  from  the  strifes 
of  politics,  from  the  fields  and  councils  where  he  is  so  distin¬ 
guished  a  leader,  in  the  quiet  of  the  study  to  review  his  own 
impressions  of  the  person  of  our  Lord,  not  the  less  interesting 
and  valuable  because  elicited  apparently  by  a  very  thoughtful 
perusal  of  the  book  so  famous  amongst  us,  Ecce  llomoy  Mr. 
Gladstone  thinks,  apparently,  that  the  author  may  suffer  some 
injustice  from  those  who  miss  from  the  background  the  splen¬ 
dour  of  the  Byzantine  setting,  to  which  Dr.  Luthardt  refers. 
He  admits  that  the  hand  of  the  author  of  Ecce  Homo  is  ‘‘  cer- 
‘^tainly  not  too  reverent,  perhaps  even  somewhat  brisk  and 
“  rough,"  but  in  a  tone  singularly  modest  and  respectful  to  the 
author,  upon  whom  he  remarks,  “  he  thinks  it  may  be  right  to 
“  retort  a  friendly  expostulation,  and  to  entreat  objectors  to  con- 

sider  with  themselves" — 

Wliether  their  impatience  of  a  detailed  picture  of  our  Lord  in  His 
humanity  is  really  so  unequivocal  a  sign  of  orthodoxy  as  they  suppose ; 
or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  rather  be  a  token  that  the  religious 
mind  among  us  has,  from  want  of  habitual  cultivation,  grown  dry  and 
irreceptive  on  that  side  of  the  Christian  creed,  so  that  the  kind  of 
writing  which  they  encounter  with  rebuke  and  suspicion  is,  possibly, 
the  very  kind  which  is  needed  to  bring  us  back  to  the  full  vigour  of 
that  mixed  conception  of  the  character  and  person  of  our  Lord,  which 
in  reality  forms,  according  to  the  acknowledgment  of  nearly  all  com¬ 
munions  carrying  the  Christian  name,  the  central  idea  of  the  Christian 
system. 

AVc  heartily  thank  Mr.  Gladstone  for  such  words  as  these. 
The  view  of  truth  he  proposes  is  exactly  that  which  is  needed ; 
our  faith  in  Christ,  we  believe,  has  become  dry  and  irreceptive ; 
it  is  either  rigidly  logical  or  mistily  sentimental.  In  some  other 
words  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  much  firmness,  yet  with  great  gen¬ 
tleness,  rebukes  some  of  the  prevalent  sins  of  what  may  be 
regarded  as  the  ultra-orthodox  in  our  country : — 

In  this  country,  amidst  an  infinitude  of  real  blessings  and  solid 
privileges,  we  have  also  a  fair,  aud  perhaps  rather  a  full,  proportion  of 
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palpaMe  counterfeits,  and  of  assumptions  that  will  not  bear  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  moment’s  thought,  lor  example,  because,  through  the  mercy 
of  Providence,  wc  have  a  perfectly  free  access  to  Holy  Scripture,  wo 
comfortably  assume  that  we  are  in  fact  well  acquainted  with  the  sacred 
pages.  And  with  this  we  join  another  assumption,  scarcely  less  com¬ 
fortable, — namely,  that,  being  thus  familiar  with  the  Bible,  wc  have  had 
and  have  no  concern  with  tradition,  which,  for  us,  is  supposed  to  have 
no  existence.  Put  we  little  know  the  breadth  of  meaning  that  lies  in 
the  word,  or  the  relation  in  which  we  each  and  all  stand  to  it.  The 
truth  is,  that  we  are  all  of  us  traditioners  in  a  degree  much  greater 
than  we  think.  Few,  indeed,  are  there  among  us  whose  religious  belief 
and  system  has  actually  been  formed  cither  from  Scripture  as  a  whole, 
or  even  from  that  limited  and  singularly  precious  portion  of  it  with 
which  alone  we  are  at  this  moment  concerned.  What  we  suppose  to 
be  from  Scripture  is  really,  as  a  general  rule,  from  the  catechism,  or 
the  schoolmaster,  or  the  preacher,  or  the  school  of  thought  in  immediate 
contact  with  which  wc  have  been  brought  up  ;  or,  perhaps,  it  has  come 
from  the  pastor  or  from  the  p:irent,  and  in  some  happy  cases  by  tlio 
living  and  affectionate  contact  of  mind  with  mind.  Put  even  then  it 
has  been  tradition  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  delivery  by  them  to  us  of  truth 
in  a  form  in  which  they  possessed  it,  and  in  a  form  which  they  deemed 
the  best  for  us.  Kow  suppose  they  were  right  in  the  choice  of  that 
form,  still  it  does  not  follow  that  what  is  now  the  best  for  us,  after 
Christianity  has  been  rooted  in  the  world  for  nearly  two  thousand  years, 
was  also  the  best  shape  and  the  best  order  of  instruction  for  those  to 
whom  it  was  a  novelty,  and  who  were  to  be  its  first  propagators,  as 
well  as  its  first  receivers. 

Wo  cannot  feel  much  doubt  in  our  own  minds  that  Jlr.  Gladstone 
1ms  a  larger  and  fuller  conception  of  the  ])erson  of  Christ,  and 
tlic  work  of  Christ,  than  the  author  of  “  Ecce  Ifo)noE  Indeed, 
the  very  nature  of  his  little  book  implies  it;  for  it  is  a  kind  of 
apology  for  it,  founded  upon  its  tentative  character;  and  it  is  most 
probable,  although  his  tasks  through  so  many  years  have  been 
so  very  different,  that  he  has  passed  through  a  much  more  ex¬ 
tensive  theological  curriculum,  both  scholastic  and  subjective, 
than  the  author  of  Ecce  llomor  Ilis  views  are  not  tentative, 
but,  in  a  noble  and  thankful  spirit,  he  attcnn)ts  to  put  himself  in 
the  place  and  to  enter  into  the  mind  of  his  author,  sympathis¬ 
ing  with  the  view’s  about  Christ  in  that  largo  unanimous  Chris¬ 
tendom,  of  wdiose  doctrines  w’e  are  glad  to  hear  him  say,  to 
all  appearance  nothing  can  now  shake,  except  there  come  a 
shock  under  w’hich  all  definite  Christianity  shall  crumble  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  syunpathises  w’ith  that  tentative 
mind  of  which  he  takes  the  author  to  be  a  representative, 
stretches  out  to  it  a  brotherly  hand,  and  simply  congratulates  it 
on  its  earnest  desire  to  be  faithful.  We  have  no  doubt  Mr. 
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Gladstone’s  little  volume  will  be  useful,  but  we  are  chiefly  glad 
to  see  a  man,  surroimdod  by  so  many  claims  and  cares,  devoting 
himseli'  and  his  interests  in  this  manner  to  the  question  at  all. 
Those  wretched  and  most  miserable  Pagans,  the  Saturday  reviewers, 
mav  sneer  at  it  as  the  production  of  ‘‘an  amateur  theologian 
but  the  views  of  what  may  be  called  amateur  theologians,  that  is, 
in  fact,  of  the  general  layman  mind,  seems  to  us  of  great  import¬ 
ance.  These  are  they  of  whom  it  would  be  well  if  ministers  of  all 
denominations  were  to  think  more  ;  that  cultivated,  thoughtful 
mind,  travelling,  amidst  toils  and  cares,  by  the  light  of  its  own 
experience,  interpreting  the  ord  of  God  and  the  character  of 
Christ  to  its  own  conclusions;  and  we  cannot  but  rejoice  to  w 
how  Christ,  chief  object  of  hope  to  millions  of  peasants,  mav 
be  not  the  less  so  to  a  cultivated,  eminent  statesman,  to  whom 
the  Saviour  is  not  a  mere  ideal  image  in  a  church,  or  a  name  to 
ligature  Church  and  State  together,  but  a  power  over  the  life, 
character,  and  conscience. 

The  various  books  before  us  must  give  to  this  paper  some  ap¬ 
pearance  of  desultoriness,  yet  they  are  subjects  which  siigirest 
somewhat  of  a  course  and  sequence  in  the  statement  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  argument.  To  that  argument  adopted,  the  resurrection  is 
the  grand  and  conclusive  endorsement ;  and  we  fail  to  perceive 
what  Christianity  is,  what  are  its  intentions  and  hopes,  unless  we 
accept,  in  its  entireness,  that  doctrine,  especially  as  illustrated  in  the 
resurrection  of  our  Lord.  What  sort  of  faith  could  we  entertain 
in  Christ  if  we  beheld  Him  simply  yielding  to  the  powers  of 
nature  and  death,  with  whatever  resignation  lie  might  say,  “  Thy 
“  will  be  done,*’  if  lie  simply  laid  down  Ilis  life  without  the 
power  to  take  it  again  ?  It  is  His  resurrection  which  endorses 
Him  and  His  doctrine;  and  among  the  works  to  which  we  have 
called  attention  in  this  paper,  we  arc  glad  to  see  a  new  edition  of 
^Ir.  estcott’s  thoughtful  little  book.  The  resurrection  of  our 
Lord,  as  a  doctrine,  it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate.  It  has,  we 
believe,  been  generally  regarded  as  the  chief  corner-stone  of  the 
arch  ot  Christian  doctrine;  hence  to  preach  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  seemed  the  chief  function  and  mission  of  the  evange¬ 
lists  and  apostles,  'when  they  began  their  career  after  the  ascen¬ 
sion  ot  Christ;  and  it  has  often  been  noticed  that  their  whole 
character,  and  all  their  characters,  seem  to  change.  ^len,  all  of 
them  apnarently  slow  to  believe,  unless  by  an  occasional  im¬ 
pulse  or  flash  of  vision,  lived  constantlv  in  the  light  of  the  most 
ardent  faith;  men,  shrinking  with  tiiniditv  and  fear  before,  moved 
lorward  with  steps  of  immense  resolution  and  intrepidity.  It 
has  been  felt  that  the  fact  of  our  Lord*s  resurrection  alone 
accounts  for  this.  It  became  the  passion  of  the  early  Church 
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to  know  the  power  of  Ills  rosurrectlon;  and  the  doctrine  so  com¬ 
pletes  the  circle,  if  we  mav  use  the  word,  of  the  sv'ience  of  Christian 
^ith,  that  it  becomes  the  duty  of  all  asjes  to  attempt  tv>  jjrasp  its 
meaning,  "‘since,'"  as  Mr.  AVestcdtt  says,  “if  Christ  bo  risen,  in 
“that  fact  lies  the  pledge  of  the  restitution  of  all  thinirs,  towanls 
“  which  men  are  eneountged  to  work.'*  AVhile,  as  we  have  said,  it 
is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  fact  of  Christ's  lYSurrcction,  wo 
cannot  but  feel  that  ^Ir.  Westcott  overstates  the  d^trlne  of  our 
own — somewhat  seriously  overstates  it — when  he  so  promlnenilv 
and  distinctly  argues  “that  then'  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
“soul  separate  fRMii  the  body  is  personal,'*  and  maintains  that 
personality  naturally  and  necessarily  involves  the  antithesis  of 
soul  and  body.  To  sense  here  unquestionably  it  seems  so ;  vet 
while,  as  an  argument  for  the  resurrection,  it  may  be  used,  and  is 
used,  by  Mr.  M  estcott  with  exceeding  adroitness,  we  cannot 
but  feel,  and  feeling  is  argument  here,  t'nat  our  personalitv,  our 
proper  /,  is  indefxmdent  of  the  bodily  framework,  'fhat  very 
verse  of  Kobert  Browning’s,  quoted  by  the  author,  illuminates 
the  doctrine  of  our  proper  spiritual  personality : — 


For  thence— a  paradox 
^Vhich  comforts  while  it  mocks — 

Shall  life  succeed  in  that  it  seems  to  fail  ? 

What  I  aspired  to  be 
And  was'not,  comforts  me ; 

A  brute  I  might  have  been,  but  would  not  sink  i*  the  scale. 

Is  personality  to  be  conceived  of  merely  as  organic  relation  ?  If 
so,  in  what  sense  does  Mr.  Westcott  understand  the  personality  of 
God  ?  For  every  soul,  we  apprehend,  a  like  spiritual  personality  ; 
it  is  retained  under  constant  change,  and  we  cannot  but  feel  that, 
as  the  author  states  it,  his  doctrine  of  the  impersonality  of  the 
soul,  until  clothed  upon  by  the  body  of  the  resurrection,  leans 
over  a  dangerous  vortex,  walks  along  the  dizzy  edge  ot  the  clitfs 
skirting  the  vales  of  non-existence.  e  think,  perhaps,  what 
^Ir.  Westcott  means  to  argue  is,  that  all  science  niul  philosophy 
assure  us  that  the  finite  and  the  limltctl  can  only  be  manifested 
under  form.  Tennyson’s  words  have  always  seemed  to  us  very 
wise  on  this  : — 

That  each  who  seems  a  separate  whole, 

Should  move  his  rounds,  and,  fusing  all 
The  skirts  of  self  again,  should  fall 
Kemcrging  in  the  general  soul. 

Is  faith  as  vague  as  all  unsweat: 

Ktcrnal  form  shall  still  divide 
'I'lie  eternal  sonl  from  all  beside ; 

And  I  shall  know  him  wbeu  we  meet. 
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TliO  resurrection  is  the  final  concjuest  of  matter  and  of  nature,  a 
<loctriiic  of  Christian  truth.  “  \Ve  shall  not  be  unclothed,  but 
“  clothed  upon  when  mortality  is  swallowed  up  of  life.”  But 
possibly  a  close  and  careful,  a  thoughtful  and  even  critical,  reading 
of  Paui's  great  hymn  of  the  resurrection,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Corin¬ 
thians,  would  lead  to  some  conclusions  not  quite  in  harmony  with 
prevailing  habits  of  thought.  But  the  prevailing  habits  of  thought, 
even  among  Christians,  are  not  always  very  thoughtful.  AVe  have 
no  doubt  again  that  there  is,  as  Air.  AVestcott  teaches,  great  personal 
significance  in  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  AVhat 
maybe  that  exact  corporicty  with  which  the  spirit  will  be  clothed, 
when  the  saying  shall  be  brought  to  pass,  “  Death  is  swallowed  up 
in  victory — who  can  say  what  the  glory  of  that  spiritual  body?” 
Only  this  we  know,  we  sow  not  the  body  that  shall  be,  and  that  is 
exactly  the  body  which  may  seem  to  be  desirous  should  be 
restored  to  its  old  campanion,  the  soul.  AA^c  wonder  that,  in  a 
book  which  does  deal  with  many  philosophic  aspects  of  the  resur¬ 
rection,  Air.  AVestcott  docs  not  touch  upon  any  of  those  hints 
and  suggestions  which  arc  properly  the  philosophy  of  it.  The 
noblest  of  the  ancient  moralists  looked  upon  man’s  body  as  a 
hopeless  burden  and  a  fatal  hindrance  to  the  soul ;  and  Plotinus 
uttered  a  famous  thanksgiving,  with  which  many  must  be  in 
sympathy,  when  he  rejoiced  that  he  was  not  tied  to  an  immortal 
body.  It  is  the  belief  of  all  Christians  to  whom  “the  power” 
of  Christ’s  resurrection  presents  a  type  and  a  consolation,  that  he 
who  energises  in  the  spirit  in  its  renewal,  energises  to  the  last 
moment,  when,  in  its  career  of  immortal  destinies,  it  shall  gather 
round  about  itself  its  glorified  material  robe  of  form  ;  while  still 
from  age  to  age  the  old  question  is  repeated  by  sense,  marvelling 
at  this  probable  greatest  wonder  of  redemption.  “  How  are  the 
“  dead  raised  up,  and  with  what  body  do  they  come  ?”  Barton, 
in  his  most  suggestive  little  book  on  the  Analorfu  of  the  Divine 
Iflsrlojn,  has  what  is  surely  a  suggestive  paragraph,  opening  up 
a  line  of  thought  which  we  are  surprised  Air.  AVestcott  has  not 
wrought  into  the  texture  of  his  treatise  : — 


If  it  be  objected  by  another  to  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
same  body,  that  human  bodies  may  pass  into  one  another,  either  among 
those  who  live  upon  human  flesh,  if  there  bo  any  such,  or  by  passing 
in  food  into  such  animals  as  are  customary  food  to  man  ;  in  cither  of 
which  cases,  they  may  seem  to  become  constituent  parts  of  a  body  to 
which  they  did  not  originally  belong :  you  may  answ'er  from  discoveries 
in  natural  philosophy,  owing  to  the  sagacity  of  some  late  observers  of 
natural  things  by  the  help  of  glasses,  that  all  living  bodies  in  their 
first  state  of  existence  consist  of  certain  stamina,  which  are  folded  into 
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a  very  narrow  compass,  yet  are  capable  of  a  great  expansion ;  and  that 
all  that  matter  which  was  taken  in  by  food,  and  which  opened  their 
original  parts  to  the  size  which  nature  intended  for  them,  does  not  con¬ 
stitute  the  parts  of  a  human  body  which  shall  rise. 

For  that  matter  is  only  a  kind  of  exuviae,  that  must  bo  thrown  off 
from  the  original  stamina  w’hich  alone  w  ill  rise. 

The  foundation  of  this  reasoning  is  very  plain  in  most  seeds  of  plants, 
which  are  found  to  contain  in  miniature  everything  belonging  to  a  full- 
grown  state.  An  acorn  is  no  less  than  an  oak  contracted  into  the  size 
of  a  nut ;  and  an  oak  is  no  more  than  an  acorn  expanded  into  the  shape 
and  dimensions  of  a  tree.  This  is  but  confirming  and  explaining  8t. 
Paurs  meaning,  who  replies  to  the  two  questions,  “  How  aro  the  dead 
raised?  and  with  what  body  do  they  come?’’  To  the  first,  “How* 
are  the  dead  raised  ?”  he  answers,  “  Thou  fool,  that  which  thou  sowest 
is  not  quickened  except  it  die,”  that  is,  the  body  must  first  die.  To 
the  second,  ‘‘And  wdth  what  body  do  they  come?”  he  answ'ers,  “Thou 
sow’est  not  that  body  which  shall  be,  but  bare  grain,  it  may  chance  of 
wheat,  or  some  other  grain  ;  but  God  giveth  it  a  body,  as  it  hath  pleased 
Him,  and  to  every  seed  llis  own  body.”  That  is,  in  every  grain  of  corn 
is  contained  a  minute  seminal  principle,  wdiich  is  itself  the  entire  blade 
and  car ;  and  in  due  season  expands  itself  when  all  the  rest  of  the  grain 
is  corrupted  and  dead,  that  is,  the  lobe,  which  being  single  in  corn,  is 
almost  peculiar  to  it.  For  most  seeds  have  two  or  more  lobes,  which 
sometimes  rise  in  dissimilar  leaves ;  but  in  corn  the  single  lobe  dies, 
and  the  seminal  principle  containing  the  plume  and  radical,  evolves  and 
unfolds  itself  into  the  visible  form  of  both,  so  our  present  mortal  and 
corruptible  body  may  be  but  the  extraordinary  expansion  of  some 
minute,  hidden,  and  at  present  insensible  principle,  which  at  the  resur¬ 
rection  shall  discover  itself  in  its  proper  form.* 

We  are  quite  content  to  grasp  this  doctrine  as  a  priceless  heritage 
of  faith  and  a  grand  assurance  of  a  time  of  “  restitution  of  all 
‘‘things,”  when  the  creature,  or  creation,  subject^  to  vanity, 
shall  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption,  without,  witli 
Mr.  Westcott,  seeing  in  it  an  argument  for  national  churclies, 
although  it  unquestionably  points  to  the  organisation  and  clotliing 
upon  of  spiritual  activity  and  life,  even  licre,  wdth  a  Iramework 
in  harmony  with  itself. 

From  those  books,  wdiicli  are  rather  for  the  work  of  the  study 
we  briefly  turn  to  those  still  lying  before  us,  presenting  views  ol 
Christ  and  the  Christian  life,  meeting  the  spirit  in  its  contempla¬ 
tive  moods  in  public  service,  or  in  private,  unfettered  contempla¬ 
tion.  Such  a  volume  is  Mr.  Macdonald’s  Unspoken  Sermons y  quite 
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a  genuine  utterance  of  the  free  spirit,  and  to  be  read  only  in  the 
same  freedom  of  spirit  with  which  it  is  written,  if  it  is  to  be  read 
with  any  profit.  The  mystical  lights,  which  charm  in  all  the 
author’s  works,  send  along  these  pages  innumerable  sweet  gleams, 
lighting  up  to  the  paths  of  faith  and  duty.  Christ  must  be  re¬ 
ceived  and  believed  in  before  these  beautiful  little  papers  can  be 
read  with  any  pleasure  or  profit ;  they  are  full  of  animating,  help¬ 
ful  sayings,  not,  perhaps,  always  according  with  what  ordinary 
hearers  regard  as  the  hard  letter,  but  always  alive  with  the  life  of 
the  higher  spirit.  Instead  of  dilating  upon  and  describing  the 
book,  let  us  take  two  or  three  illustrations  : — 

k  LIVING  FAITH. 

There  is  a  groat  difference  between  a  mystery  of  God  that  no  man 
understands,  and  a  mystery  of  God  laid  hold  of,  let  it  be  but  by  one 
single  man.  The  latter  is  already  a  revelation ;  and  j)assing  through 
that  man’s  mind,  will  be  so  presented — it  may  be  so  feehly  presented — 
that  it  will  not  hurt  his  fellows.  Let  God  conceal  as  lie  will : 
(although  I  believe  he  is  ever  destroying  concealment,  ever  giving  all 
that  lie  can,  all  that  men  can  receive  at  His  hands,  that  He  docs  not 
want  to  conceal  anything,  but  to  reveal  everything,)  the  light  which  any 
man  has  received  is  not  to  be  put  under  a  bushel ;  it  is  for  him  and  his 
fellows.  In  sowing  the  seed  he  will  not  withhold  his  hand  because 
there  are  thorns  and  stony  places  and  waysides.  He  will  think  that 
in  some  cases  even  a  bird  of  the  air  may  carry  the  matter,  that  the 
good  seed  may  be  too  much  for  the  thorns,  that  that  which  withers 
away  upon  the  stony  place  may  yet  leave  there,  by  its  own  decay,  a 
deeper  soil  for  the  next  seed  to  root  itself  in.  Besides,  they  only  can 
receive  the  doctrine  who  have  ears  to  hear.  If  the  selfish  man  could 
believe  it,  he  would  misinterpret  it ;  but  ho  cannot  believe  it.  It  is 
not  possible  that  ho  should.  But  the  loving  soul,  oppressed  by  wrong 
teaching,  or  partial  truth  claiming  to  be  the  whole,  will  hear,  under¬ 
stand,  rejoice. 

CniUST  AND  SELF. 

But  wherein  or  what  can  this  Alpine  apex  of  faith  have  to  do  with 
the  creatures  who  call  themselves  Christians,  creeping  about  in  the 
valleys,  hardly  knowing  that  there  are  mountains  above  them,  save 
that  they  take  offence  at  and  stumble  over  the  pebbles  washed  across 
their  path  by  the  glacier  streams?  I  will  tell  you.  'V\'e  arc  and 
remain  such  creeping  Christians,  because  W'c  look  at  ourselves  and  not 
at  Christ ;  beeause  we  gaze  at  the  marks  of  our  own  soiled  feet,  and  the 
trail  of  our  own  defiled  garments,  instead  of  up  at  the  snows  of  purity, 
whither  the  soul  of  Christ  clomb.  Each,  putting  his  foot  in  the  loot- 
print  of  the  Master,  and  so  defacing  it,  turns  to  examine  how  far  his 
neighbour’s  footprint  corresponds  with  that  which  he  still  calls  the 
Master’s,  although  it  is  but  his  own.  Or,  having  committed  a  petty 
fault,  I  mean  a  fault  such  as  only  a  petty  creature  could  commit,  we 
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mourn  over  the  defilement  to  ourselves,  and  the  shame  of  it  before  our 
friends,  children,  or  servants,  instead  of  hastening  to  make  the  due  con¬ 
fession  and  amends  to  our  fellow,  and  then,  forgetting  our*  paltry  self 
with  its  well-earned  disgrace,  lift  up  our  eyes  to  the  glory  which  alone 
will  quicken  the  true  man  in  us,  and  kill  the  peddling  creature  we  so 
wrongly  call  our  self.  The  true  self  is  that  which  can  look  Jesus  iu 
the  face,  and  say  My  Lord. 

FEELING  AND  WORK. 

Troubled  soul,  thou  art  not  bound  to  feel,  but  thou  art  bound  to  arise. 
God  loves  thee  whether  thou  feelest  or  not.  Thou  canst  not  love  when 
thou  wilt,  but  thou  art  bound  to  fight  the  hatred  in  thee  to  the  last. 
Try  not  to  feel  good  when  thou  art  not  good,  but  cry  to  Him  who  is 
good.  He  changes  not  because  thou  changest.  Nay,  he  has  an  espe¬ 
cial  tenderness  of  love  towards  thee  for  that  thou  art  in  the  dark  and 
hast  no  light,  and  His  heart  is  glad  when  thou  dost  arise  and  sa}’’,  “  1 
will  go  to  my  Father.”  For  lie  sees  through  all  the  gloom  through 
which  thou  canst  not  see  Him.  Will  thou  Ilis  will.  Say  to  him : 
“My  God,  I  am  very  dull  and  low  and  hard;  but  Thou  art  wise  and 
high  and  tender,  and  Thou  art  luj’  God.  I  am  Thy  child.  Forsake 
me  not.”  Then  fold  the  arms  of  thy  faith,  and  wait  in  (juietness  until 
light  goes  up  in  thy  darkness.  Fold  the  arms  of  thy  Faith,  I  say,  but 
not  of  thy  Action :  bethink  thee  of  something  that  thou  oughtest  to  do, 
and  go  and  do  it,  if  it  be  but  the  sweeping  of  a  room,  or  the  preparing 
of  a  meal,  or  a  visit  to  a  friend.  Heed  not  thy  feelings :  Do  thy 
work. 


Christ’s  brief  life  and  dark  death. 

It  is  with  the  holiest  fear  that  wo  should  approach  the  terrible  fact 
of  the  sufferings  of  our  Lord.  Let  no  one  think  that  those  were  less 
because  He  was  more.  The  more  delicate  the  nature,  the  more  alive 
to  all  that  is  lovely  and  true,  law'ful  and  right,  the  more  docs  it  feel  the 
antagonism  of  pain,  the  inroad  of  death  upon  life  ;  the  more  dreadful  is 
that  breach  of  the  harmony  of  things  w  hose  sound  is  torture,  ife  felt 
more  than  man  could  feel,  because  He  had  a  larger  feeling.  He  w'as 
even  therefore  worn  out  sooner  than  another  man  w’ould  have  been. 
These  sufferings  were  awful  indeed  when  they  began  to  invade  the 
region  about  the  will ;  when  the  struggle  to  keep  consciously  trusting 
in  God  began  to  sink  in  darkness ;  when  the  will  of  The  Man  put  forth 
its  last  determined  effort  in  that  cry  after  the  vanishing  vision-  of  tho 
Father:  My  God,  My  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  Me?  Never  had 
it  been  so  wdth  Him  before.  Never  before  had  He  been  unable  to 
see  God  beside  Him.  Yet  never  w'as  God  nearer  Him  than  now’’.  lor 
never  wms  Jesus  more  divine.  He  could  not  see,  could  not  feel  Him 
near;  and  yet  it  is  “ My  God  ”  that  He  cries. 

Thus  the  Will  of  Jesus,  in  the  very  moment  wdien  His  faith  seems 
about  to  yield,  is  finally  triumphant.  It  has  no  feeling  now  to  support 
it,  no  beatific  vision  to  absorb  it. 
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This  is  the  Faith  of  the  Son  of  God.  God  withdrew,  as  it  were,  that 
the  perfect  Will  of  the  Son  might  arise  and  go  forth  to  find  the  will  of 
the  Father. 

Another  volume  of  robust,  earnest,  spiritual  teaohing  is  the 
Mystery  of  Groivthy  and  other  JdiscoiirseSy  by  Edward  White.  It 
is  quite  desultory  and  informal, .  but  it  abounds  with  noblest 
teaching,  most  helpful,  eloquent,  and  elevating,  and  we  can  only 
feel  some  grief  that  our  paper  has  gone  such  a  length  as  to  make 
it  impossible  to  dwell  upon  it.  The  writer  turns  to  the  inner¬ 
most  heart  of  truth ;  in  every  text  and  topic  he  touches  Christ, 
and  the  Church  as  representing  Him,  through  all  its  manifold 
organisms  and  struggling  convictions  ;  its  dimnesses  of  thought, 
its  glimpses  of  vision,  meet  us  everywhere.  If  the  mystery  of 
life  and  society  oppress  the  author,  he  turns  to  truths  which  slied 
a  revealing  splendour ;  facts  which  arc  as  anchors  to  his  soul  in 
every  portion  of  his  teaching,  and  still  Christ  is  the  chief  and 
subject  of  all.  A  lovely  piece  is  the  “  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  of 
Jesus,”  a  perfect  little  poem,  founded  on  the 'worship  of  the  young 
child  by  3lary  his  mother.  Of  another  order,  more  thoughtful, 
less  imaginative,  is  that  piece  on  “  The  Keality  of  ^lan^s  Inter- 

course  wdth  his  Maker.”  The  following  is  a  line  and  illustra¬ 
tive  passage ;  the  volume  abounds  with  such  : — 

Not  as  of  old  in  the  sphere  of  sense,  when  Moses  spake,  and  God 
answered  him  by  a  voice.”  Yet  wc  will  not  think  that  on  this  account 
it  is  less  real  than  if  visions  and  voices  responded  to  our  petitions.  The 
thought  and  the  feeling  which  is  conveyed  by  language,  even  among 
ourselves,  is  not  the  deepest.  The  clearest  perceptions  of  truth,  of 
beauty,  and  of  goodness  are  beyond  the  power  of  words  fully  to  ex¬ 
press.  There  are  things  which  “it  is  not  possible  for  man  to  utter.” 
Our  deepest  feelings  are,  as  we  say,  unspeakable.  There  is  a  joy  which 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  words,  a  terror  which  is  “  speechless,”  a  love 
which  is  unutterable.  The  innermost  revelations  of  soul  to  soul  may 
pass  in  silence.  The  eye  may  speak  in  a  fixed  expression  of  sadness 
the  whole  tragedy  of  a  lifetime,  and  the  silent  countenance  convey 
gladness  or  misery  more  completely  than  by  any  syllables  which  the 
lips  could  voice  abroad  to  men.  Thus  also  God  can  communicate  with¬ 
out  words.  A  silent  Spirit  of  wisdom  and  power  works  among  the 
orbs  of  heaven.  There  is  “  no  speech,  nor  language,  no  voice  is  heard;’ 
yet  argument  llashes  from  the  skies  upon  every  heart  from  that  I'Ternal 
Godhead,  so  reasoning  from  on  high  with  created  minds.  A  silent  in¬ 
spiration  teaches  the  bird  to  build  her  nest,  and  llezalcel  to  build  the 
tabernacle.  Every  wonderful  fabric  in  nature  is  “  made  in  secret”  by 
that  Mind  which  is  the  quietest  because  it  is  the  mightiest. 

f he^  earnest,  quiet,  pensive  power  of  this  volume  is  most  sooth- 
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ing.  The  words,  usually  uttering  some  great  thought  and  feel¬ 
ing,  roll  in  on  the  spirit  like  the  tones  of  a  deep,  quiet  sea,  when 
the  waves  beat  upon  but  do  not  lash  the  shore.  The  very  subjects — 
titles  sometimes — arc  almost  enough.  “A  Good  j\ Ian  the  subject  of 

Divine  Thought  from  Eternity/^  lie  says  : — 

Not  on  the  sands  of  time,  not  as  the  friable  lamincc  of  rocks  that 
shall  turn  to  dust  again,  not  on  the  stones  of  darkness  amidst  the 
iewellery  and  veins  of  silver  which  Nature  hides  in  her  profound  re¬ 
cesses, — but  the  name  of  every  good  man  has  been  written  in  a  more 
ancient  register,  it  has  been  engraven  on  that  Hock  of  Ages  whose 
foundations  descend  into  the  abysses  of  past  immeasurable  duration. 
He  who  possesses  a  firm  reliance  on  the  promises  of  God  iu  Christ, aind 
proves  the  reality  of  his  union  with  Christ  by  transformation  into  His 
moral  likeness,  has  the  witness  in  himself  that  he  has  thus  been  dear 
to  God  from  everlasting  ages, — that  the  idea  of  his  personality  has 
shone  in  the  firmament  of  the  Divine  Mind  throughout  the  departed 
eternity,  as  it  will  shine  ^Gike  the  stars,  for  ever  and  ever,”  when  the 
world,  which  is  “but  for  a  moment,”  has  passed  away. 

On  “  The  Conquest  of  Sin  by  Forgiveness  on  Caiaplias,  Mary, 
^^and  Judas  Iscariot;’^  on  “Method  in  Miracles;’^  on  “The 
“  Remedial  Action  of  Religion  on  the  Spirit  and  Temper  of  Man- 
“kind;”  on  “  Shipwreck  and  Providence^* — such  subjects  speak 
plainly  enough  the  free  and  thoughtful  character  of  the  authoPs 
mind.  We  have  called  the  volume  robust;  so  it  is,  but  it  is  as 
beautiful  as  it  is  robust.  Now  the  reader  is  pierced  by  some  sharp 
and  angular  thought,  now  soothed  by  some  charming,  delightful 
little  graphic  picture,  cither  of  our  own  day,  or  photographed  from 
a  distant  Holy  J^and  ;  or  presently,  some  strong  grappling  with,  and 
denunciation  of,  some  shame  or  sin  of  our  living  civilisation. 
How  beautiful  this,  on  “  Forgiveness  through  the  Blood  ol 
“Christ”!  — 


As  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  carry  an  image  of  the  sun  through  any 
opening,  as  between  flic  leaves  of  trees,  and  depict  a  bright  circle  on 
the  earth,  so  do  the  direct  rays  of  God’s  love  depict  His  image  upou 
the  forgiven  sinner.  Repentance  from  dead  works  needs  not  to  be 
preaehed  as  a  legal  precept  to  him  that  believes  in  Jesus,  It  is  the 
spontaneous  movement  of  the  delighted  spirit.  The  soul,  like  a  sw^an, 
resting  on  the  crystal  depths  of  the  mercy  of  God,  cleanses  her  white 
plumage  and  snowy  wings  in  the  same  waters  on  w'hich  she  peacefully 
floats  towards  the  glowdng  west  of  the  heavenly  glory.  Law  and 
terror  strike  us  to  the  dust.  God’s  boundless  love  to  His  lost  children 
endues  the  believer  in  it  with  strength  sutticient  to  vanquish  tempta- 
tion.  This  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith.” 
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Or  the  following  paTa graph,  when,  after  dilating  on  God  as  seen 
in  the  country,  lie  turns  to  the  different  impressions  we  receive  in 
London : — 

But  in  London  there  are  no  such  changes.  These  three  millions  of 
City  men  move  forward  upon  roads  and  pathways  of  stone,  beaten  into 
one  extended  pavement  as  hard  as  iron,  into  which  no  flower  can  send 
its  rootlets  between  the  fragments  of  granite.  Living  Nature  is  here 
crushed  down  in  her  grave  to  death  beneath  one  enormous  tombstone, 
on  which  not  even  her  name  is  engraven,  and  on  which  men  walk  and 
labour  forgetful  of  the  beauteous  mother  that  lies  buried  below.  The 
soil  is  never  turned  up,  except  to  excavate  for  drainage,  or  gas,  or 
water,  or  telegraphic  wires,  or  to  lay  the  foundation  of  new  houses. 
Here,  there  are  multitudes  who  seldom  see  the  sky,  who  pass  years 
without  setting  eyes  upon  a  full  sunrise  or  a  sunset,  and  to  whom  a 
breadth  of  cloudless  blue  is  almost  unknown.  Here,  therefore,  men 
may  easily  forget  that  there  is  a  God  who  gives  bread,  unless  they  are 
reminded  of  it  by  other  means  than  by  the  spectacle  of  nature.  Man 
made  the  town.’*  Men  may  come  in  a  great  city  to  think  of  food  ex¬ 
clusively  as  a  manufactured  article — of  the  loaf — and  never  of  the 
wheat-sheaf;  and  wholly  to  forget  that  all-pervading  Spirit  of  Life  and 
Bower,  who  has  crowned  the  year  with  Ilis  goodness.** 

But  we  must  quote  no  more.  Mr.  Wlilte  has  a  strong  and 
powerful  pen,  and  seems  to  be  able,  at  pleasure,  to  do  what  he 
will  with  it.  !Most  persons  who  go  wdth  him  through  the  volume 
will  be,  perhaps,  astonished  that  he  has  not  done  more,  drifting 
into  his  cfiscourscs  all  the  observations  of  a  very  keenly  observant 
mind,  and  the  readings' of  one  who  evidently  reads  on  no  narrow 
line,  in  no  contracted  circle.  We  can  only  congratulate  those 
who  have  the  opportunity,  week  by  week,  of  listening  to  words 
which  become  additionally  helpful  and  convincing  as  they  fall 
from  lips  which  it  is  very  well  known  are  sworn  to  no  Shibboleth, 
and  from  the  freedom  with  which  they  dare  to  speak,  acquire 
additional  power  and  influence  as  they  seem  to  gather  also,  as  the 
years  go  on,  additional  strength  and  tenderness.  We  have  long 
liad  this  volume,  and  take  some  shame  to  ourselves  that  it  has  not 
been  introduced  to  our  readers  before  now ;  it  shall  be  placed  on 
the  shell  wdiich  holds  the  most  suggestive,  cherished,  and  beauti¬ 
ful  discourses  of  our  times.  Its  relation  to  the  immediate  pur¬ 
port  of  this  paper  is,  that  it  seizes  distinctly,  and  sets  forth  vividly, 
many  of  those  views  of  the  person  of  Christ  in  popular  and 
eloquent  language,  most  likely  to  meet  many  of  the  conditions  of 
thought  and  feeling  amongst  us. 

All  these  volumes  to  which  we  have  referred,  show  how 
profound  is  the  interest  still  attaching,  in  every  order  of  mind? 


A  World  without  Christ. 
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I  to  the  person  of  Christ.  He  still  rules  in  history,  rules  in 
the  kingdom  of  thought,  and  the  kingdom  of  feeling.  While 
many  forms  of  science  prevail  around  us,  threatening  to  crush 
man  beneath  the  overwhelming  weight  of  matter,  and  the  law 
of  sin  and  death,  the  law  of  the  Spir't  in  Christ  Jesus  is  life 
and  peace.  The  vision  of  Jean  Paul  is  realised  to  us  in  this  later 
day  even  more  generally,  if  not  so  distinctly,  as  when  it  fell  upon 
him  in  the  churchyard.  Carlyle  calls  it  "^a  rapt,  old  Hebrew 
spirit,’’  in  which  he  saw  the  unknown  shadows  thronging 
round  him,  the  Church  waving  to  and  fro  with  interminable  dis¬ 
sonances,  and  eclipse  veiling  sun  and  moon,  flitting  shadows  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  no  one,  the  graves  and  the  coffins  all  open,  but  none 
sleeping  in  them  save  the  children,  and  the  noise  of  distant 
avalanches  falling,  and  all  things  shaking  with  the  first  step  of  a 
boundless  earthquake;  and  on  the  Church  dome  the  dial-plate  of 
eternity,  but  no  number  upon  it,  only  a  black  finger  pointing  to 
it,  and  sounds  as  from  the  dead,  crying,  “  Christ,  is  there  no 
**  God  ?  ”  and  the  answer,  There  is  none  !  ”  Only  the  everlast¬ 
ing  storm  which  no  one  guides,  the  gleaming  rainbow  of  creation 
hung,  without  the  sun  that  made  it,  over  the  abyss,  and  the  im¬ 
measurable  world  for  the  Divine  eye,  glaring  with  an  empty, 
black,  bottomless  cyesocket,  and  eternity  lying  upon  chaos  and 
eating  it,  and  ruminating  upon  it ;  and  Christ  himself  undivine,  and 
without  a  father  and  a  God ;  mists  full  of  worlds  reeking  up 
from  a  sea  of  death ;  the  future  a  mounting  mist  and  the  present 
a  falling  one  ;  the  great  temple  of  immensity  turned  into  the 
Church  of  a  burying-ground,  and  the  immense  extended  hammer 
which  was  to  strike  the  last  stroke  of  time  and  shiver  the  universe 
asunder.  Such  w'as  the  vision  of  this  colossal  German  spirit,  of 
a  universe  without  hope  and  without  God  in  the  world;  and  a 
world  without  tlie  Christ  in  it,  it  is  pretty  plain  to  this  illus¬ 
trious  visionary,  "was  also  a  world  hopeless  and  Godless.  It  is 
so  to  us,  while  these  dissonances  of  the  ages,  these  pedantic  criti¬ 
cisms,  these  vagaries  and  moonings  of  science,  falsely  so  called, 
building  the  fabric  of  nature  without  the  supernatural,  and 
leaving  the  human  to  w^andcr  bewildered  without  the  superhuman, 
plunges  the  spirit  exactly  into  such  a  doleful,  churchyard  dream. 
And  is  it  not  singular,  itself  miraculous,  that  all  falls  into  harmony 
when  the  form  of  Christ  rises  on  the  world,  the  life,  and  the 
conscience  ?  Then  we  may  be  cast  down,  but  not  destroyed  ; 
“perplexed,  but  not  in  despair;  persecuted,  but  not  forsaken.” 
flic  clash  of  funeral  bells  become  musical,  like  tones  wafted  from 
unseen  shores.  There  is  a  number  upon  the  dial-plate  of  eternity, 
and  the  dead  in  their  shrouds  are  wmiting  for  the  morning  life 
and  history  may  present  the  struggles  of  a  great  drama,  but  it  is 
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not  the  hammer,  held  out  by  an  invisible  hand,  which  smites  us 
with  a  fear  of  the  moment,  wdien  beneath  its  stroke  the  universe 
shall  crash  to  pieces ;  but  the  Divine  consummation,  when  He 
whom  Christian  faith  sees  already  on  the  tlirone,  shall  sav 
“  Behold  I  make  all  things  new,’^  and  Divine  justice  have  the 
last  word.  This  was  the  hiith,  or  rather  the  life,  of  Chri*?!  and 
thi  s  gives  strength  and  faith  to  Ilis  followers. 


Ml 


TV. 

NOTES  ON  THi:j.AWS  OF  l.ANGUAGE.* 

^0  brancli  of  study  so  miicli  needs  popularising  as  that  of 
language.  Horn,  like  its  brethren,  in  the  homes  of  the 
people,  this  science  betook  itself,  immediately  on  its  birth,  to  the 
closet  of  the  scholar,  and  has  since  lain  there  hidden  amonirst 
mountains  of  learning.  But  its  intrinsic  worth  demands  its 
recovery.  For  if  it  be  true  that  man  is  not  only  the  proper,  but 
also  the  most  interesting  study  of  mankind,  it  must  be  no  less 
correct  that  anything  which  alTords,  as  language  docs,  an  insight, 
almost  complete,  into  the  workings  of  the  human  mind,  will  be 
eagerly  welcomed  by  a  circle  far  wider  than  that  to  which  its 
unattractive  exterior  may  have  hitherto  confined  it.  Accordingly 
we  find  that  scholars  have  in  a  measure  become  alive  to  the  great 
desirability  of  rendering  generally  accessible  a  branch  of  knowr 
ledge  which  is,  in  truth,  when  divested  of  the  garments  of  an 
elaborate  erudition,  one  of  the  easiest  ;  and  within  the  last  few 
years  several  works  have  appeared  in  this  country  and  in  America 
which  ill  great  part  supply  the  want. 

Amon<xst  these,  Protessor  Max  idler’s  Lectures  on  the  Science 
of  Language  deservedly  occupies  the  chief  place.  The  author  is 
one  of  the  few  who  have  made  this  study  their  life-work.  By 
birth  a  German,  he  resided  for  some  time  in  l*aris,  and  derived  a 
lasting  interest  in  the  subject  of  language  from  his  attendance  on 
the  lectures  of  that  late  brilliant  scholar,  Eugene  Burnouf.  For 
the  last  twenty  years  he  has  resided  in  l:]ngland,  engaged  in  the 
great  work  of  editing  the  Vedas,  a  task  just  completed,  and  he 
at  present  occupies  the  position  of  IVofessor  of  Modern  European 


*  1.  Lfctures  on  the  Science  of  Language,  By  Max  Mii’.lcr,  |M.A. 
Longmans,  1861  and  1864. 

2.  The  Origin  of  Language.  By  F.  W.  Farrar,  M.A.  Murray, 
1860. 
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Languages  in  Oxford  University  *  Gifted  with  true  Teutonic 
profundity,  he  has  managed  to  throw  olf  almost  entirely  the 
obscurity  which  so  often  veils  it ;  and  these  lectures  attest  not 
only  the  depth  and  wide  range  of  his  learning,  but  a  clearness 
of  mental  vision  and  precision  of  style  which  is  perplcxingly 
absent  from  the  writings  of  too  many  of  his  countrymen.  It  is, 
perhaps,  hardly  fair  to  these  lectures  to  describe  them  as  popular 
— for  the  word,  in  this  connection,  has  somewhat  fallen  into  dis¬ 
credit  amongst  us — and  we  do  so  only  to  distinguish  the  Pro¬ 
fessor’s  book  from  those  gigantic  mines  of  learning  produced 
chielly  in  Germany,  which,  being  wholly  technical  in  their  charac¬ 
ter,  address  themselves  to  the  student  alone,  if,  indeed,  by  a 
popular  work  is  to  be  understood  one  in  which  all  dillicult  details 
arc  omitted,  and  only  a  bare  outline  of  the  subject  olfered,  then 
this  brilliant  contribution  to  scientilic  literature  is  anything  hut 
popular;  for  the  author  proves  that  he  is  as  much  at  home  in  the 
remotest  results  of  his  science  as  in  the  fundamental  doctrines, 
by  embodying  the  former  in  his  lectures  with  as  little  scruple  as 
the  latter.  But  all  this  he  accomplishes  in  such  a  clear  and  per¬ 
spicuous  manner,  and  with  such  fulness  of  illustration,  that  the 
reader  who  never  had  more  than  ‘‘  small  Latin  and  less  Greek, 
and  who  has  almost  lost  even  the  little  he  once  possessed,  will 
find  himself  nearly  as  much  at  home  in  these,  pages  as  the 
scholar  wdio  is  familiar  with  the  researches  of  Bopp,  Pott,,  and 
Grimm. 

Tlie  failings  of  this  ’work  seem  to  us  to  lie  wholly  in  its 
generalisations.  That  part  of  it  which  records  the  researches  of 
preceding  labourers  in  this  field,  or  those  of  ]\Iax  ]\I idler  himself, 
are  simply  inimitable  in  their  clear  representation  of  abstruse 
facts  ;  but  in  many  cases  wdiere  the  lecturer  approaches  the  region 
of  speculation,  and  drops  the  character  of  historian  to  assume 
that  of  theist,  he  seems  to  lose  some  of  this  distinctness. 

This  defect  is  particularly  manifest  in  the  insuflicient  and  iin- 
.«5atlsfactory  w’ay  in  which  the  queestio  vexata  of  the  origin  of 
language  is  treated — it  w'ould  be  more  accurate  to  say  dismissed 
— in  his  j^ages,  and  it  is  only  in  justice  to  English  scholarship 
that  others  of  our  own  philologists  have  endeavoured  to  remedy 
the  delicicncy.  Of  these  wx  may  mention  more  particularly, 
Mr.  llcnslcigh  Wedgw'ood,  in  his  Origin  of  Language^  and  !^lr. 


*  The  Chijis  frovi  a  (ienuan  Worhshop^  ■which  received  a  notice  in  the 
Fehmary  number  ot‘  the  is  tiie  latest  j)rodiictioii  of  tins  "rcat 

scholar.  As  it  bears  less  of  the  technical  character  than  his  previously 
published  writin|;s,  it  "will  probably  serve  more  etiectually  than  any  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  reputation  ninon<;st  general  readers.  But  Mux  M  idler  is  not  to 
much  at  home  in  religions  us  in  languages. 
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I  Farrar,  In  a  work  entitled  Chapters  on  Jjanqnage^  an  extension  of 
his  previously  publislied  Essay  on  the  Orujin  of  Language,  Botli 
these  works  of  Mr.  Farrar’s  exhibit  evidences  of  profound  and 
varied  reading,  and  arc  written  in  a  most  forcible  style,  and  on 
the  particular  question  in  dispute,  the  view  upheld  in  them  is 
far  more  logical  and  just  than  that  supported  by  Professor  M. 
Muller. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  this  portion  of  speculative  philology 
that  we  wish  in  the  present  instance  to  direct  attention,  but  "to 
another  question  respecting  language,  hardly  inferior  in  interest 
to  that  of  its  origin. 

‘‘  Speech, says  Grimm,  “  is  the  full  outbreathing  of  the 
“  human  soul.”  “  Language,”  says  Carlyle,  “  is  the  flesh  garment 
of  thought.”  The  most  certain,  and  indeed  almost  the  only, 
method  of  gaining  an  insight  into  the  history  of  man  is  to  deci- 
'  pher  the  records  of  language,  and  hence  no  study  can  easily 

I  attain  to  more  importance  than  that  which  casts  a  light  on  the 

I  laws  which  have  influenced  the  progress  of  speech.  This  subject 

'  is,  however,  treated  by  ^lax  IMiiller  at  no  great  length,  and  in  a 

j  manner  calculated  to  mislead.  And  ^Ir.  Farrar,  who  also  refers 

I  to  it,  is  not  sufliciently  comprehensive  in  his  account  to  render 

f  his  statements  at  once  complete  and  accurate.  We  propose, 

therefore,  to  place  before  the  reader  a  few  simple  notes,  which 

I  may  perhaps  serve  to  jnesent  the  laws  of  language  in  a  clearer 
light  than  has  been  done  by  our  writers  on  scientific  philology. 
Professor  Max  Muller  sums  up  the  history  of  language  by  rc- 
I  ferring  it  to  two  processes.  (1)  Dialectical  llcgencration ;  and 
(2)  Phonetic  Decay.  The  second  of  these  we  shall  hcrc- 
,  after  refer  to  under  a  more  generalised  form,  as  it  is  a  veritable 

■  law  of  language  ;  but  the  first  one  is  out  of  place,  and  really 

f  beside  the  question  altogether.  The  Professor  nowhere  indicates 

exactly  what  he  means  to  denote  by  the  expression  he  employs 
to  describe  it,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  remarks  under  this 
head  show  nothing  more  than  the  very  obvious  fact  that  dialects 
exist  and  arc  very  numerous.  Put  it  may  be  gathered  from 
scattered  sentences,  that  he  includes  under  the  term  “  Dialectical 
**  Kegeneration  ”  several  heterogeneous  processes  which  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  cither  with  each  other  or  wdth  language 
in  general.  lie  notices,  for  instance,  the  fact  that  country 
dialects  generally  preserve  words  lon^  after  they  have  disappeared 
from  the  literary  language;  the  fact  that  dialects  arc  to  be  regarded 
as  the  feeders  of  language,  as  the  real  living  stream  of  speech, 
while  a  tongue  once  fixed  by  a  literature  is  artificial  and  stagnant, 
and  other  particular  phenomena  relating  to  the  multiplication 
and  functions  of  the  past  history  of  dialects.  Now,  it  is  hardly 
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correct  to  call  any  of  these,  laws  of  historical  development  in 
language,  any  more  than  we  should  call  the  obvious  fact  tliat 
rustics  dress  more  simply  than  townspeople  a  law  of  the  progress 
of  humanity.  We  understand  by  a  law  of  language,  a  law 
which  affects  dialects  as  well  as  national  tongues,* **  which  would 
operate  with  exactly  the  same  results  were  there  only  one  speech 
in  the  whole  earth  as  were  there  a  million ;  and  Max  Muller’s 
principle,  or  rather  principles,  of  Dialectical  Regeneration  fail  to 
comply  wdth  this  requirement. 

^Ir.  Farrar  varies  the  number  of  the  laws  of  progress  in  lan¬ 
guage  to  three.  (1)  Languages  advance  from  exuberance  to 
moderation  by  eliminating  superfluities.  (2)  Languages  ad¬ 
vance  from  confusion  to  regularity,  from  indetermination  to 
grammar ;  and  (3);  Language  advances  from  synthesis  to 
analysis ;  a  fourth  he  mentions  only  to  reject,  namely,  a  supposed 
law  of  progress  to  polysyllablism  from  a  state  originally  inono- 
syllabic.f 

There  is  a  redundancy  in  this  list.  Mr.  Farrar  himself  recog¬ 
nises  the  fact  that  his  third  la\v  is  nothing  more  than  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  second,  or,  as  he  should  have  said,  the  second  is  one 
result  of  the  operation  of  the  third,  and  this  amendment  reduces 
the  number  of  his  laws  to  that  of  Professor  Max  ^Hiller’s.  Com¬ 
paring  the  two  lists,  w’c  find  that  the  principle  called  by  the  one 
philologist  phonetic  decay,  is  the  same  as  that  wdiich  the  other 
styles  a  progress  from  synthesis  to  analysis;  and  in  this  latter  and 
more  generalised  form  we  shall  hereafter  examine  it,  but  the  re¬ 
maining  two  laws  are  difterent.  Mr.  Farrar  has  not  repeated  the 
error  of  classing  the  special  operations  of  dialects  as  an  ultimate 
law  of  language,  and  what  he  has  given  us  is  a  principle  true  for 
every  form  of  syM^ech  ;  but  it  is  not  an  ultimate  princiyfle,  it  is 
only  one  eflect  of  a  higher  law,  which  goes  much  nearer  to  the 
root  of  language  than  it  docs,  which  at  once  explains  this  pheno¬ 
menon,  and  classes  it,  along  with  a  number  of  others,  in  one  fir- 
rcaching  generalisation. 

V.  Post}')oning  further  notice  of  these  laws,  we  proceed  to  ex¬ 
amine  briefly  the  principles  which  we  deem  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  present  condition  of  language,  and  \ve  trust  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  scanty  notes,  if  they  do  not  succeed  in  allaying  the  doubt 
which  may,  in  the  minds  of  some  readers,  encircle  the  subject, 

*  Sir  John  Stoddart  [I^hilosopht/  of  Lanf/fiof/r,  Second  Kdition,  j).  3)  says, 

**  The  rules  which  form  the  grammar  of  a  language,  in  so  far  as  they  diftcr 
from  any  other,  arc  owing  to  accidental  and  tcmjioraiy  circumstances, 
the  investigation  of  which  belongs  rather  to  the  history  than  to  the  science 
of  language.*’ 

t  Set*  of  Language^  ch.  viii. 
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will  at  all  events  aid  in  performing  the  no  less  important  function 
of  awakening  that  doubt  iii  minds  wherein  it  does  not  yet 
exist. 

Closely  examined,  the  history  of  language,  with  all  its  com- 
plexity,  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  these  two  simple  laws: — 

1.  Language  passes  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract. 

2.  Language  passes  from  synthesis  to  analysis. 

The  former  of  these  laws  explains  the  progression  which  takes 
place  in  the  minor  part,  the  v\^  of  language,  the  meaning  of 
words ;  the  latter  unfolds  to  us  the  development  of  its  outward 
form,  its  or  grammatical  structure.  In  the  one  we  see  a  great 
fact  of  the  human  mind,  of  which  the  fact  of  language  is  but  the 
outward  expression.  The  other  is  rather  a  reaction  of  speech 
upon  man,  a  phenomcn  more  purely  linguistic.  Hence,  while 
the  former  is  a  universal  condition  of  language  wherever  spoken 
throughout  the  world — for  all  men  have  some  power  of  abstrac¬ 
tion — the  latter  may  not  be  fully  carried  out  in  all  its  jdiases,  and 
a  dialect,  instead  of  being  progressive,  may  be  absolutely  station¬ 
ary.*  Such,  in  fact,  has  been  the  condition  of  a  large  number 
of  known  tongues,  and  our  remarks  on  the  second  law  must  be 
considered  to  refer,  in  their  historical  aspect  at  least,  to  the  Aryan 
or  Indo-European  family  of  languages  alone. 

1.  There  are  two  classes  of  objects  for  which  a  language  must 
possess  names — things  visible,  corporeal;  and  things  invisible,  in¬ 
tellectual. f  Say,  for  example,  a  man  and  virtue;  a  fixed  rook 
(Sanskrit  ahru)  and  truth.  Now  the  lirst  of  our  laws  expresses 
this  fact,  that  names  of  visible,  tangible,  outward  objects  have,  in 
the  history  of  language,  in  all  cases  preceded  abstract  terms, 
and  tliat  the  latter  have  been  derived  only  by  metaphor  from  the 
former. 

A  few  examples,  and  for  these  we  need  not  go  beyond  common 
terms,  whose  derivation  is  well  understood,  will  be  sullicicnt  to 
support  this  assertion. 

The  word  “  spirit”  in  our  language,  at  the  present  day  cxpre^cs 
the  essence  of  intangibility;  the  very  definition  of  it  is  that  which 


*  It  may  at  first  siglit  a])pear  that  this  is  sufficient  to  invalidate  the 
claim  of  the  second  law  to  be  considered  a  law  ot  lan^uaj^e,  hut  this  is  not 
so.  All  the  law  affirms  is,  that  the  lirst  stage  of  sjieech  is  synthetic,  the 
second  analytic ;  that  if  a  language  does  move,  it  will  move  from  synthesis 
to  anaiy.sis;  and  those  tongues  which  have  nevey  a.s.sumcd  the  later 
state  lend  their  support  to  the  assertion  as  to  the  earlier. 

f  A  more  exact  division,  for  linguistic  purposes,  would  be  into  things 
nudiblc  and  things  inaudible,  since  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  names  of 
all  comprised  in  the  latter  classes  have  been  derived  by  metaphor  from 
those  of  the  former ;  but  the  one  given  is  more  familiar,  and  as  the  two 
classifications  almost  coincide,  it  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  our  purpose, 

JUKE. — VOL.  XIV.  ®  ^ 
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cannot  be  felt  or  touched.  Surely  of  all  subjects  of  language 
this  is  least  likely  to  be  expressed  by  any  word  significant  of  things 
physical  and  external.  Yet  what  do  wc  find  ?  The  word  “  spirit,’^ 
m  its  earliest  forms,  meant  nothing  more  than  “air  ”  or  “breath.^’ 
Only  then,  as  it  was  seen  that  man  lives  but  so  long  as  he  breathes, 
did  spiritxis  and  its  cognates  gradually,  by  a  process  of  metaphor, 
come  to  be  applied  to  the  invisible  being  which  fed  upon  the  air, 
and  died  when  the  last  brcatlf  faded — then  it  meant  “  life,”  or 
“  soul.’^ 

Another  very  immaterial  and  refined  conception  *  is  that  of 
“  being.”  “  I  am  ”  is  so  high  an  abstraction  that  we  cannot 
scientifically  define  it,  and  scarcely  understand  what  it  connotes. 
How  has  this  word  crept  into  language? 

The  speech  of  the  Aryas,  as  represented  by  Sanskrit,  used  twof 
words  to  express  this  idea.  1.  Asmi  (  hjA — sum-am).  The 
earliest  use  of  this  word  is  merely  as  “  a  formation  on  the  dc- 
“  monstrativc  particle  sa^  the  idea  meant  to  be  conveyed  being 
“  simply  that  of  local  presence.”  The  origin  of  the  third  person, 
(Wfi  (tori,  cst),  the  typical  form,  is  then  easily  comprehended: 
it  consists,  first,  of  the  demonstrative  pronoun  (Lithuanic  anas^ 
German  jetier,  English  and  secondly  of  the  t,  which  in  all 
Indo-European  languages  is  significant  of  the  third  person,  just 
as  m  is  of  the  first.  The  word  thus  originally  meant  he  yonder., 
he  ilierey  or  more  generally  “  that  there, and  the  change  from 
that  meaning  to  the  secondary  one  of  being,  is  the  result  of  an 
effort  of  abstraction,  the  performance  of  vrliich  experience  alone 
could  render  possible. 

Through  this  same  experience  all  children  pass.  Almost  the 
first  word  a  child  utters  is  our  demonstrative  there  I  Whenever 
he  sees  an  object  before  him,  no  matter  what  its  character,  ho 
will  apply  to  it  this  same  expression.  There  are,  indeed,  in  that 
little  word,  whole  future  sentences  wrapped  up  inaudibly,  which 
observation  and  resulting  thought  will  bring  out  in  process  of 
time.  When,  for  instance,  the  child  uses  this  embryo  sentence 


I* 


•  Language  should  he  studied  apart  from  all  preconceived  mctaphjsical 
notioi  s.  And,  therefore,  although  wc  arc  compelled  to  adopt  phraseology 
to  which  a  teclinical  philosopliical  meaning  is  attached,  it  must  be  under¬ 
stood  that  we  do  not  here  imply  adherence  to  any  decisive  view  of  the 
doctrines  in  dispute  between  nominalists  and  conceptualists.  Wc  may  or 
may  not  have  an  idea  of  heint/ from  a  given  thing  said  to  he ;  it  is 
quite  sufficient  for  our  purpose  if  it  be  admitted  possible  to  affirm  of  two 
given  objects  that  one  exists  and  the  other  does  not. 

t  Really  three,  but  the  third  (namely  bhu,  &c.),  is  probably,  as 

Mr.  F  arrar  suggests,  merely  an  onomatopoeia  imitating  breathing,  and  it 
is,  therefore,  not  ou  instance  in  point. 


V. 
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with  reference  to  a 'human  being,  his  there  **  stands  for  our 
there  is  a  man.”  This  latter  sentence  he  is  unable  to  employ, 
because  he  has  not  as  yet  learned  to  distinguish  tlie  idea  denoted 
by  the  word  is,  from  the  thing  man,  said  to  exist  ;  a<^ain,  when 
used  with  reference  to  a  dog,  the  childish  “  there ’^stands  for 
there  is  a  dog.”  Of  the  two  leading  ideas  expressed  in  each  of 
these  sentences,  there  is  one  common  to  both,  and  one  different 
for  each ;  this  by-and-by  the  child  perceives  ;  naturally  his 
vocable  “  there,”  which  is  at  once  the  common  element  in,  and 
the  whole  of  his  two  expressions,  would,  were  not  his  words  ready 
made,  come  to  stand  for  the  comnon  element  in  the  two  longer 
sentences.  “  Thcreness,”  if  we  may  coin  the  term,  is  the  ori<dn 
of  his  idea  of  being.* 

Through  precisely  this  change  did  the  Aryan  mind  and  the 
Aryan  language  pass  some  thousands  of  years  ago.  In  that, 
as  in  the  child’s  case,  it  was  only  by  comparing  different  in¬ 
stances,  and  generalising  therefrom,  that  the  idea  of  being  dawned 
upon  the  mind  as  separable  from  a  particular  thing  said  to  be ; 
and  as  the  Aryan  speech  was  unrestricted  by  any  fetters  of  cus¬ 
tom,  the  process  which  is  checked  in  children’s  language  now 
operated  then  to  produce  from  the  representative  of  a  simple, 
sensuous  impression,  a  word  so  useful  to  language  and  so  import¬ 
ant  to  thought  as  the  verb-substantive. 


2.  The  second  word  in  the  Indo-European  languages  representing 
the  idea  of  being,  is  Sanskrit  stha^  from  root  (ttuu*,  sto, 

stehen,  estar,  stand).  After  the  separation  of  the  European  na¬ 
tions,  the  word  reverted,  in  most  cases,  to  its  original  meaning, { 
which  is  the  one  it  has  in  our  language  at  the  present  day,  but  at 
one  period  it  conveyed  the  idea  of  “  being.”  The  phrase  “  there 
“  stands  a  man  ”  is  readily  comprehended,  as  it  represents  a  physical 
fact,  and  it  formed  an  easy  step  whereby  to  attain  the  more 
abstract  form,  “  there  is  a  man.”  The  Hebrew  word  koum  has 
passed  through  the  same  change,  meaning  primitively  “  to  stand,” 
and  afterwards  “  to  be.” 


*  Or,  if  you  please,  tlic  physical  analogue  of  that  idea,  which  may  or 
may  not,  for  aught  language  tells  us,  be  uniate.  Let  us  never  fall  into  die 
mistake,  fatal  to  philosophy,  from  Aristotle  to  Horne  looke,  of  arguing 
from  words  to  things,  iletween  the  origin  of  terms  ai  d  the  origin  of 
ideas,  is  a  chasm  which  no  heaps  of  metaphysical  rubbish  tan  till, 
t  Not  but  th  as  in  pothook.  ^ 

t  The  Greeks  retained  the  meaning  in  such  expressions  as  ivx 
€(TTx^€if — in  what  need  we  arc.  Italian  stat'fj  and  Spanisli  ostor,  lia\c  the 
secondary  meaning  alone.  In  English  we  say,  to  stand  in  need,  &c.  ‘‘  In 
the  lingua  Eranca  the  more  abstract  verbs  have  disappeared  altogether^; 
‘to  be  '  is  always  expressed  by  ‘  to  stand,’  and  *  to  have  ’  by  ‘  to  hold. 
^Mr.  Garnett. 
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In*  point  of  fact,  the  conception  of  existence  in  “  untaught 
“  minds  is  generally  concrete,  and  often  grossly  material.  Vico 
“  mentions  the  fact  that  peasants  often  say  of  a  sick  person,  ‘  he 
“  ‘  still  cats,'  for  '  he  still  lives.’  ”  Professor  Key  quotes  an  anec¬ 
dote  of  a  lady  who  had  to  tell  her  African  servant,  “  Go  and 

fetch  big  teacup,  he  live  in  pantry;"  and  in  the  north  of  Eng¬ 
land  we  sometimes  meet  with  the  expression,  “  So  and  so  is  sided 
“  awayf  representing  the  only  idea  some  poor  peasant  child  has 
of  death. 

If  Mr.  Mill’s  recent  attempt  to  account,  on  the  principle  of 
association,  for  our  ideas,  both  of  matter  and  mind,  of  non  ego 
and  ego,  should  gain  any  permanent  importance,  the  forefront 
and  hottest  point  of  metaphysical  battle  will  be  this  question, 
“How  did  man  learn  to  regard  himself  as  ‘I’?’\  Without 
entering  into  the  question,  how  far  linguistic  evidence  may  be 
considered  to  aid  in  solving  this,  it  is  certainly  important  to  see 
how  the  word  representing  the  idea  has  been  developed. 

We  find  two  wox'ds  running  through  the  Indo-European  lan¬ 
guages  connected  with  the  idea  of  personal  existence ;  the  one 
employed  when  man  regards  himself  as  an  object  (mam,  ge,  me, 
&c.),  the  other  when  he  regards  himself  as  a  subject  (aham,  E-ywv, 
ego,  &c.).  The  former  is  the  earlier  term  ;  the  latter,  where  the 
real  difficulty  lies,  was  not  needed,  and  consequently  not  pro¬ 
duced  until  a  subsequent  period.  This  word  aham  originally 
signified,  not  “  I,”  but  “  here.’’ 

Now  what  does  this  teach  us  ?  Briefly  this,  that  man  regards 
himself  as  an  object  before  he  learns  to  regard  himself  as  a  subject, 
and  that  he  only  acquires  this  latter  idea  by  generalising  from  the 
impressions  of  “hereness”  and  “  thereness.”  This  harmonises 
with  what  metaphysicians  have  long  known.  When  a  man  says 
“  1  see  the  table,”  he  regards  himself  as  something  dlfierent  from 
the  table ;  but  he  was  not  always  able  to  do  this.  On  first  enter¬ 
ing  into  the  world,  children  do  not  distinguish  between  them¬ 
selves  and  surrounding  objects, f  the  universe  is  to  them  a  com- 
])letc  and  indivisible  whole  ;  indeed,  they  are  accustomed  to  re¬ 
gard  themselves  as  part  of  everything  they  see,  and  consequently 
as  objects.  A  child  will  say,  “  Charley  wants  that,"  before  he 
will  say,  “  I  want  that.”  The  first  distinction  that  dawns  upon 
him,  separating  himself  and  the  outward  world,  is  one  he  derives 
from  his  sense  of  touch,  viz.,  the  ideas  of  nearness  and  distance — 
“  Charley  is  here,  and  the  table  is  there.”  The  portion  of  the 


•  Farrar,  Origin  of  Language,  pace  107, 
t  See  Tennyson,  In  Memoriam, 


The  Origin  of  the  Word  ‘‘  Oodf 
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universe  wliich  children  afterwards  learn  to  call  “I,”  they  at  fii*st 
regard  simply  as  “  here,”  and  it  is  precisely  this  change  occurring 
in  the  speech  of  our  forefathers  which  gave  to  language  the  first 
personal  pronoun. 

These  instances  are  sufficiently  important  to  lend  a  very  hifdi 
degree  of  probability  to  the  law  in  illustration  of  which  we  have 
adduced  them  ;  and  as  nothing  short  of  an  induction  per  sim- 
plicem  enumerationem  would  serve  thorouglily  to  establish  it,  to 
have  taken  the  first  step  must  here  suffice  us.* 

But  before  passing  to  the  consideration  of  our  second  law,  there 
is  one  word  which  demands  a  notice,  because  it  expresses  the 
highest  mental  effort  which  mankind  has  yet  made.  There  can 
be  few  studies  more  interesting,  and  at  the  same  time  more  im¬ 
portant,  than  the  inquiry  how  various  nations  attained  to  the 
conception  of  a  God,  what  difierent  forms  this  conception 
assumed,  and  how  in  each  case  it  found  expression  in  the 
national  language.  A  few  words  on  this  last  aspect  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  will  afford  the  most  complete  confirmation  of  the  truth  it  is 
our  purpose  to  illustrate. 

“  There  f  are  three  words  in  the  modern  languages  of  Europe 
“  which  express  the  idea  of  God, — one  belonging  to  tlie  Komanee 
“  dialects,  the  other  to  the  Teutonic,  the  third  to  the  Sclavonic 
“  family.  ...  It  is  only  out  of  the  tombs  of  dead  languages  that 
“  new  languages  arise,^*^  and  each  of  these  words  “  bears  still  the 
“  unmistakable  stamp  of  an  older  language,  whose  decayed 
“  fragments  have  furnished  the  materials  for  a  new  structurc.^^ 

The  Sclavonic  word  for  God  is  “  d^og”  This  is  the  word  used 
over  the  vast  extent  of  Russia,  but  it  was  not  born  there  ;  it  is 
an  old  Aryan  word,  which  first  came  to  utterance  somewhere  in 


•  Anyone  who  has  even  a  slight  acquaintance  witli  Latin  can  detect  the 
origin  from  concrete  terms  of  nine-tenths  of  our  words  exj)re.ssive  ot  uh- 
stract  ideas.  Such,  for  instance,  as  “coniprehcnsion,”  “  attention  ”  (see 
Carlyle’s  Sartor  licsarlus,  ch.  x.),  “rectitude”  (compare  A.  S.,  “  upright¬ 
ness”),  “fortune,”  “virtue”  (riV),  “calamity”  (calamus),  “tribulation 
{tribulum)y  “  religion  ”  (re-lc^o,  re-llgo,  or  re-jligo).  See  the  chapter  on  “  Me¬ 
taphor,”  in  Farrar’s  Origin  of  Language. 

If  any  be  disposed  to  believe  that  the  instances  we  have  adduced  tend 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  support  of  the  sensational  philosophy,  we  re¬ 
commend  them  to  read  Mr.  Farrar  s  chaj)tcr,  entitled  “  W  ords  nothing  in 
themselves,”  Origin  of  Language,  1^17.  “  W  hen  we  impose  on  a  j)he- 

“  nomcnon  of  the  physical  order  a  moral  denomination,  we  do  not  thereby 
“  spiritualise  matter ;  and  because  we  assign  a  i)hy8ical  denomination  to  a 
“  moral  phenomenon,  we  do  not  materialise  spirit.  Let  us  not  from  these 
“  appellations,  more  or  less  inexact,  draw  conclusions  either  as  to  the  nature 
“  of  our  ideas  or  the  essence  of  things.” 

t  Frof.  Mux  Miillcr,  in  Edinburgh  Eevicw,  vol.  xciv.  p.  *329. 
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Central  Asia.  In  Sanskrit,  “ meant  the  sun,  and  the 
sun  was  one  of  the  deities  of  the  Vedas.  “  The  word  hhaga  is 
“  derived  from  a  root  hhaj^  to  divide,  and  signifies  the  divider, 
“  distributor,  or  ruler.  There  are  many  similar  names  given  to 
“  the  sun  by  the  old  nations  of  the  world,  who  looked  upon  this 
“  celestial  luminary  as  the  emblem  of  order,  the  divider  of  day 
**  and  night,  the  author  of  the  seasons,  the  source  of  time,  and 
“  the  ruler  of  the  heavens.’^  In  later  Sanskrit,  as  in  Zend,  the 
term  came  to  mean,  in  general,  “  Deity,”  and  this  is  the  sense 
in  which  it  was  used  in  the  rock  Inscriptions  deciphered  by 
Colonel  llawlinson.  Hence  we  see  “  that  the  name  by  which 
“  God  is  invoked  by  the  present  Czar  of  Kussia  is  the  very  same 
“  word  which  was  used  by  Darius,  by  Zoroaster,  and  by  the  poets 
“  of  the  Veda ;  that  is  to  say,  we  find  the  roots  of  a  word  which 
“  lives  in  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  in  |the 
‘‘  fourth,  the  eighth,  and  the  fourteenth  century  before  Christ,” 
and  its  meaning  now  the  highest  and  most  transcendent  objecrof 
thought,  formerly. the  sun,  the  divider. 

Tiie  Teutonic  word  is,  of  course,  the  one  we  commonly  employ 
— God.”  It  is  ordinarily  supposed  that  this  term  is  derived  from 
another  Teutonic  word,  “  good ;  ”  but  Grimm  has  shown  that  this 
is  not  the  case.  The  further  we  trace  back  the  various  dialects 
in  which  the  words  are  found,  the  wider  is  the  dilFerence  be 
tween  them  ;  and,  indeed,  the  etymology  which  would  make 
them  identical  is,  as  Max  !Mullcr  remarks,  essentially  Christian, 
whereas  the  word  “God”  w^as  used  by  Teutons  before  ever  any 
idea  of  goodness  w^as  connected  with  it.  In  place  of  this  theory, 
several  other  derivations  have  been  suggested  by  scholars ;  as  that 
it  is  connected  with  the  Persian  khodd,  meaning  “  self-created,” 
or  with  the  JSanskrit  gudhd,  meaning  “hidden.^^  The  former 
is  objectionable  on  philological  grounds,  but  the  latter  seems 
plausible ;  and  we  hardly  think  that  Max  ^Muller’s  remark  upon 
it,  viz.,  “  that  it  is  much  too  metaphysical  to  furnish  a  real  and 
“  natural  explanation  of  so  primitive  a  word  as  (rOc?,”  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  accurate  to  form  any  considerable  barrier  against  its 
adoption. 

The  third  Avord  is  by  far  the  most  interesting.  It  is  the  Latin 
deuSy  with  its  derivatives  in  French  and  the  other  Komanee 
tongues.  “  The  history  of  this  term  can  be  traced  much  more 
“  satisfactorily  than  the  Teutonic  word,  and  it  allows  us  a  deep 
“  insight  into  the  silent  vegetation,  not  only  of  words  and  roots, 
“  but  also  of  names  and  idcas.^' 

There  is  in  ISanskrit  a  root,  or  meaning  ‘Ho 

shine,”  whence  we  have  dgaas,  “  the  shiner,”  The  samc^  root 


surv] 
the  £ 
the  . 
dow 
time 
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Aivs— Jupiter — Tids, 


survived  in  Greek,  and  gave  rise  to  the  word  Aivc  or  ZevQ*  with 
the  same  signification  as  the  Sanskrit  derivative;  the  word  which 
the  Komans  took  from  the  same  source  has  not  been  lianded 
down  to  us  in  its  original  integrity ;  but  we  know  tliat  at  one 
time  there  was  in  Latin  such  a  term  as  Jos,  or  Jns^  for  from  such 
an  origin  alone  could  the  classical  Jovis,  Jovetn,  Jupiter^  have 
sprung.  The  same  word  too  has  crept  into  old  German,  and  wc 
have  a  Scandinavian  mythical  God,  Tuis^  whose  name  is  rendered 
immortal  in  our  “  Tuesday.” 

This  word  in  its  oldest  form  meant  simply  the  shining  sky.f 
Gradually  mythology  crept  in.  We  find  in  the  hymns  of  the 
Vedas  that  morning  libations  'were  offered  to  Father  Dyaus,  and 
we  know  that  this  step  was  taken  before  the  separation  of  the 
Indian  from  the  other  branches  of  the  Aryan  family.  How  this 
came  about  we  need  not  here  inquire  ;  possibly,  indeed,  age  has 
placed  the  problem  beyond  reach  of  solution ;  but  wc  tliink  that 
if  now,  at  the  present  time,  all  we  have  gained  by  the  acciiinu- 
latcd  inquiry  of  centuries,  all  the  light  the  Supreme  Being  has 
bestowed  upon  us  in  nature  and  in  revelation,'  were  suddenly 
blotted  out,  and  men  were  left  with  the  weapons  wherewith  a 
clan  of  human  beings  set  forth  from  their  dim  Aslan  home  to 

O 

conquer,  and  even  to  he,  the  world,  that  we  should  turn  restlessly 
to  the  most  wonderful  of  all  the  glories  which  surround  us  to  the 
great  originator  of  light,  the  divider  of  day  from  darkness,  the 
separator  of  seasons,  the  giver  of  warmth,  the  centre  of  all  force, 
and  the  source  of  our  very  life,  to  seek  in  it  some  expression  of 
divinity,  something  fixed,  and  sure,  and  comforting,  with  which 
to  stay  those  heart-longings  after  God  which  have  neither  be¬ 
ginning,  nor  ending,  nor  any  rest. 

Here  then  is  a  suflicient  confirmation  of  the  first  of  the  two 
principles  which,  wc  stated,  the  history  of  language  unfolded  to 
us.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  word  applied  to  express  the  idea 
of  a  God  had  its  first  beginning  in  mctapliorical  dealing  with  the 
names  of  physical  objects,  that  the  words  expressing  such  notions 


4 


^  I- 

j  » 


.1 


*  “  The  Greek  language  does  not  admit  of  two  sucli  consonants  as  di/  at 
the  beginning  of  a  word.  Jt  has  sometimes  dropped  the  tirst,  soinetiincs 
the  second  letter.  Dropping  the  »/,  we  get  the  Greek  torm  Y  V  . 

according  to  ancient  authorities,  was  used  instead  of  Z€vs.  i  he  initial 
A  is  likewise  preserved  in  the  accusative  Ala,  Dropjiing  the  tir>t  letter, 
the  Sanskrit  y  is]  regularly  changed  into  the  Greek  so  that  Zevt 
indeed  be  considered  as  the  Greek  pronunciation  of  the  Sanskrit  ycius, 

' — M,  M,f  JSdinburyh  Jicvieiv,  xciv.  p.  33o. 

t  Or  rather,  as  Max  Muller  says,  that  which  causes  the  sky  to  shine— the 
sun. 
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Note^  on  the  Laws  of  Language. 

as  religion,  spirit,  being,  and  the  like,  arc  obtained  by  a  precisely 
similar  process,  we  have,  without  examining  every  instance,  suffi¬ 
cient  evidence  to  render  it  at  least  extremely  probable  that  in  all 
cases  human  reasoning  and  human  language  have  proceeded  from 
the  concrete  to  the  abstract.* 

2.  The  process  to  which  Professor  ^lax  Midler  has  applied  the 
title  “  Phonetic  Decay,”  expressed  in  the  most  general  terms, 
forms  the  second  of  the  two  laws  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this 
py)er.  A  short  extract  from  one  of  the  professor’s  lectures  will 
afiord  the  clearest  statement  wc  are  acquainted  with  of  the  nature 
and  working  of  this  law  : — 

Originally  (vol.  i.  p.  40)  everything  in  language  had  a  meaning. 
As  language  can  have  no  other  object  but  to  express  our  meaning,  it 
might  seem  to  follow,  almost  hy  necessity,  that  language  should  contain 
neither  more  nor  less  than  what  is  rc([uired  for  that  purpose.  It  would 
also  seem  to  follow  that  if  language  contains  no  more  than  what  is 
necessary  for  conveying  a  certain  meaning,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
modify  any  part  of  it  without  defeating  its  very  purpose.  'I'his  is  really 
the  case  in  some  languages.  In  Chinese,  for  instance,  fen  is  expressed  by 
sht.  It  would  be  impossible  to  change  sht  in  the  slightest  way  without 

making  it  untit  to  express  (cn . Hut  now,  suppose  we  wished 

to  express  double  the  quantity  of  ten,  twice  ten,  or  twenty,  we  should  in 
Chinese  take  ca/,  which  is  two,  put  it  before  «/</,  and  say  eiU-shi,  twenty. 
The  same  caution  which  applied  to  shi,  applies  again  to  ciil-shl.  As  soon  as 
vou  change  it  by  adding  or  dropping  a  single  letter,  it  is  no  longer  twentv, 

but  either  something  else  or  nothing . Hut  how  is  it  in  English, 

or  in  Gothic,  or  in  Greek  and  Latin,  or  in  Sanskrit  ?  We  do  not  say  iu'o^ 
ten  in  English,  nor  duo-decan  in  Latin,  nor  dvi-ddsa  in  Sanskrit. 

AVe  lind  in  Sanskrit,  vin^saii. 

„  in  Greek,  eikati. 

,,  in  Latin,  viginti. 

„  in  English,  ttvenfg. 

Now  here  wc  observe  that  the  first  j)art  of  the  Latin  viginti,  and  of  the 
Sanskrit  vinsatif  contains  the  same  number,  which  from  dvi  has  been  reduced 

to  vt . The  Latin  bis  likewise  stands  for  an  original  dvisy  the 

English  twiccy  the  Greek  dis.  It  can  likew’ise  be  proved  that  the  second 
part  of  vigiuti  is  a  corruption  of  the  old  word  for  ten.  Ten,  in  Sanskrit, 
is  ddsan  ;  Ironi  it  is  derived  ddsati,  a  dccad ;  and  this  ddsati  was  again 
reduced  to  'sati. 


In  the  case  thus  proposed,  the  Sanskrit  virisati  would,  had 
that  language  retained  its  primitive  condition,  be  resolvable 
into  two  elements,  tin  meaning  irtOy  and  satiy  ten ;  or  again, 
had  the  whole  word  retained  the  state  in  which  no  doubt  it  at 


•  In  the  decline  and  retrogression  of  nations,  this  law  is  subject  to  a 
reversal.  The  Latin  t'irfus  meant  “  manliness,”  the  signification  of  the 
Italian  vertu  is  best  .known  to  those  who  deal  in  old  china.  Similar  sad 
examples  unfortunately  exist  in  our  own  language. 
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;  Synthetic  and  Analytic. 

one  time  existed,  it  would  be  dvidasati.  Tlie  word  has  therefore 
been  reduced  (and  the  same  is  true  both  of  viginti  and  tiKari) 
to  the  condition  in  which  we  know  it,  by  a  loss  or  rejection  of 
a  certain  number  of  sounds,  by  a  process  of  phonetic  decay.  A 
comparison  eul’-s/u  with  vhi'sati  illustrates  at  once  tlie  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  law  of  language.  “  In  Cliinese  there  is  neither  too 
‘‘  much  nor  too  little.  The  word  speaks  for  itself,  and  requires 
**  no  commentary.  In  Sanskrit,  on  the  contrary,  the  most 
“  essential  parts  of  the  two  component  oleincnts  are  gone,  and 

what  remains  is  a  kind  of  metamorphic  agglomerate,  which 
**  cannot  be  understood  without  a  most  minute  microscopic 
**  analysis.^^  In  the  one  case  the  word  is  put  together  piece  by 
piece,  it  is  synthetic;  in  the  other  it  is  pulled  to  pieces,  ana¬ 
lysed,  and  a  portion  of  it  rejected.* 

A  little  reflection  on  this  law  will  lead  to  tlie  conviction  that 
by  some  such  process  as  this  all  grammatical  terminations,  as  we 
have  them  now,  were  formed.  Consider  such  a  word  as 
“  fathers.’^  This  is  composed  of  tw'O  parts  j  the  word  “  father  ” 
is  one,  having  a  meaning  by  itself,  but  s  has  now  no  meaning  ; 
how  tlien  did  it  come  to  be  used  as  the  sign  of  the  iilural'^  ll 
is  quite  incredible  that  any  grammatical  form  had  a  purely 
conventional  origin.  In  the  present  day,  indeed,  mutual  agree¬ 
ment  might  be  a  source  of  linguistic  change.  We  can  imagine 
that  if  all  literary  men  and  writers  for  the  press  concurred,  the 
dual  number  might  be  reintroduced  into  English  with  a  purely 
arbitrary  termination  to  distinguish  it.  Eut  s  was  first  used  as 
a  sign  of  the  plural  centuries  before  such  a  grammatical  fiction 
as  the  plural  number  was  thought  of;  it  belongs  to  the  earliest 
times  of  Aryan  speech,  and,  if  our  law  be  true,  it  is  tlie  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  syllable  wdiicli  once  had  a  separate  meaning,  and 
which  has  been  reduced  down  to  one  unmeaning  sound  by  a  pro¬ 
cess  of  phonetic  decay. 

Through  the  labours  of  comparative  philologists,  and  more 
especially  of  Bopp,  it  is  now  fully  established  that  such  was,  in 
fact,  the  origin  of  grammar ;  and  the  principal  terminations 
known  to  European  languages  have  been  traced  from  their 
present  fragmentary  condition  to  their  primitive  state,  when  they, 
in  the  form  of  separately  existing  words,  first  performed  the 

•  The  whole  structure  of  the  Chinese  language  is  formed  after  the  model 
here  given ;  that  is,  the  language  is  wholly  synthetic.  Ihus  plurals  are 
formed,  not,  as  in  the  languages  of  Europe,  by  inflexions,  but  (1)  by  the 
prefixing  of  a  word — “  many  men  ”  is  to  jni,  t.c.^  maui/  man  ;  (2)  by  pre¬ 
fixing  a  word,  “  foreigners”  is  c poci,  foreign  species  ;  (U)  by  repetition 
of  the  noun,  “  everybody  knows  ”  is  jinjin  che,  t.e.,  man  man  know ;  or  (4) 
from  the  scope  of  the  passage.  (Marshman’s  Chinese  Orammar.) 
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function  and  occupied  the  position  in  which  alone  they  remain 
to  us. 

The  general  theory  of  the  origin  of  distinctive  grammatical 
terminations,  as  stated  by  Bopp  in  his  Comparative  Grammar^ 
is  very  simple.  In  the  Aryan  languages  ^Ye  have  two  classes  of 
root-words,  the  one  giving  rise  to  verbs  and  nouns  (both  sub¬ 
stantive  and  adjective),  the  other  to  pronouns,  prepositions, 
conjunctions,  and  particles.  It  has  become  usual  to  denominate 
these  two  classes  respectively  verbal  roots  and  pronominal  roots. 
The  former  constitute  the  great  bulk  of  language,  but  the  office 
of  the  latter  is  essential  to  linguistic  life.  Bopp  remarks  that 
they  ‘‘  together  represent,  as  it  were,  body  and  soul.”  A  more 
exact,  if  more  recondite,  analogy,  would  be  that  found  in  the 
germ-cell  and  the  s))erm-cell  of  the  physiologist.  Just  as  the 
one  will  lie  lifeless  for  ever,  unless  brought  under  the  fertilis¬ 
ing  intluence  of  the  other,  so  progress  in  language  is  impossible, 
if,  as  in  the  Chinese,  union  of  pronominal  with  verbal  roots  does 
not  take  place.  The  birth,  the  life,  the  cause  of  progress  re¬ 
sulting  from  this  union,  is  grammar.  The  terminations  of  nouns 
and  verbs,  which  various  languages  employ  to  denote  secondary 
changes  of  meaning,  are  simply  the  remains  of  pronominal  root- 
words  affixed  to  the  end  of  verbal  root-words,  and  subsequently, 
by  analysis,  reduced  to  a  condition  in  which  their  meaning  is 
not  directly  ascertainable.* 

Thus  the  Sanskrit  and  its  sister  languages  present  us  in  their 
earliest  stages  with  5  as  a  nominative  suffix  in  the  singular  of 
masculine  and  feminine  nouns  ;  and  the  origin  of  this  is  the  pro¬ 
nominal  base,  567,  meaning  ‘‘  he.”  The  primary  termination  for 
both  nominative  and  accusative  of  neuter  nouns  is  the  re¬ 
duced  form  of  the  pronoun  ta  (Greek  ro).  Bopp  has  extended 
this  explanation  to  all  the  terminations  found  in  the  Indo- 
European  languages,  including  both  verbs,  nouns,  and  adjec¬ 
tives.  Examples,  how’ever,  equally  conclusive,  and  at  the  same 
time  far  more  simple  and  familiar,  are  to  be  found,  without  any 
attem])t  to  fathom  the  depths  of  Sanskrit  grammar;  for  the  same 
law  which  has  produced  case  terminations  in  India  or  Greece, 
has  been  at  work  on  Anglo-Saxon  shores,  and  presented  us  with 
the  few  inilexions  our  language  employs. 

•  Thou{;h  the  proof  and  development  of  this  theory  is  recent,  the  idea 
is  older  than  the  present  century.  Horne  Tooke,  in  his  Diversions  of 
Purley — a  book  now  in  danger  of  falling  into  undeserved  neglect — thus 
cxprcKses  himself : — “  All  those  common  terminations  in  any  language,  of 
which  all  nouns  or  verbs  in  that  language  equally  partake  (under  the  notion 
of  declension  or  conjugation),  are  themselves  separate  words  "with  distinct 
meanings.”  (Part  11.  ch.  vL,  Taylor’s  edit,  p.  628).^ 
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In  the  word  **  died,’^  the  only  meaning  the  d  has  for  us,  is  the 
distinctive  marking  of  the  event  as  having  occurred  at  some 
past  time ;  but  this  d  is  really  the  surviving  representative  of 
the  word  ‘‘did.”  “He  died”  is  really  the  same  as  “he  did 
“  die,”  w’ith  the  last  two  words  transposed,  synthetically  col¬ 
lected  into  one,  and  then  analysed.  The  word  “did”  itself  is 
a  derivative.*  The  Anglo-Saxon  form  is  didOy  and  in  this  word 
de  is  the  representative  of  the  root,  and  di  a  mere  reduplica¬ 
tion  ;  “  the  fact  being  that  all  preterites  of  old,  or,  as  tliey  are 
“called,  strong  verbs,  were  formed,  as  in  Greek  and  Sanskrit, 
“  by  means  of  reduplication.  The  root  de,  in  Anglo-Saxon,  is 

the  same  as  the  root  the  in  tithnniy  in  Greek,  and  the  Sanskrit 
“  root  ahdy  in  dadhdmi,  Anglo-Saxon  dide  would  therefore 
“  correspond  to  Sanskrit  dadhaUy  ‘  1  placed.’” 

Without  going  into  minute  detail,  we  have  clearly  said  enough 
to  establish  this — that  a  process  f  has  been  at  work  in  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  Europe  by  which  “  the  framework  of  grammar”  has 
been  formed  out  of  words  which,  in  the  first  instance,  had  a 
separate  and  independent  existence,  and  this  process  may  be 
conveniently  and  accurately  designated  as  an  advance  from 
synthesis  to  analysis.  Or  we  may,  if  we  please,  in  accordance 
with  the  phraseology  common  to  most  scientitic  treatises,  de¬ 
scribe  this  fact  in  other  terms,  and  say  that  language  is  governed 
by  the  law  of  progress  from  synthesis  to  analysis,  and  tliat  the 
first  result  of  the  operation  of  this  law  is  grammar.  We  say 
the  first  result  advisedly,  for  there  is  a  second.  The  history  of 
language  is  by  no  means  wholly  made  up  of  an  advance  from 
“  agglutiiiativeness  ”  towards  grammar ;  were  it  so,  we  should 
have  in  our  language  at  the  present  time  aricherset  of  inllexions 
than  the  Moeso-Gothic ;  we  should  have  kept  the  dual,  and 
might  even  have  rivalled  the  Finns  in  our  noun-declensions, 
wdiile  Dante  would  describe  the  Inferno  by  a  plentiful  use  of 
locatives  and  ablatives,  and  a  careful  study  of  Latin  grammar 


*  See  Max  Miillcr’s  Lectures,  i.  221. 

f  AVe  may  give  a  simple  and  general  statement  of  the  law  thus  : — Sup¬ 
pose  ill  a  language  there  are  two  inliteral  words,  1,  2,  13,  and  4,  5,  6,  and 
suppose  that  these  liavc  sueh  meanings  attached  to  them  as  naturally  bnng 
them  frequently  into  eontaet — 1,  2,  3  being  the  principal  term,  and  4,  5,  0 
a  subsidiary  or  modificatory  word — synthesis  will  weld  them  into  one 
word,  and  the  same  carelessness  of  pronunciation,  or  rapidity  ot  utterance, 
wliich  leads  us  to  say  Oxfud  instead  of  Oxford,  will  lead  to  the  slurring  of 
some  letters  of  the  second  constituent  in  this  compound  term,  and  in  the 
absence  of  fixation  by  printing,  to  the  inevitable  extinction  of  thct» 
slurred  portions.  Analysis  would  thus  present  us  w'ith  a  maimed  word, 
such  as  1,  2,  3,  6,  4  and  6,  as  in  the  case  of  die  (di)  d  having  been  lost,  m 
fuil-iike,  the  two  last  letters  have  been  slurred,  giving  fully* 
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would  be  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  understanding  of  a 
single  line  of  his  poem. 

So  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  the  tendency  of  all 
Indo-European  languages  in  recent  times  is  to  drop  inllexions 
and  substitute  auxiliary  particles ;  case  endings  have  been  lost, 
and  independent  words  supply  their  place  and  express  their 
meaning,  and  the  progression  of  language  is  apparently  in  a  pre¬ 
cisely  opposite  direction  to  its  earlier  course.  But  in  fact  this 
later  movement  is  similar  in  its  nature  to — or,  as  we  may  say, 
is  produced  by  the  same  law  as — the  former  one.  it,  too,  is  a 
progress  from  synthesis  to  analysis.  An  example  will  convince 
us  of  this.  The  Greek  word  ruTrrw,  expresses  a  collection  of 
ideas  which  must  have  been  to  the  people  speaking  that  lan- 
ffuajre  one  and  indivisible,  otherwise  it  would  not  liave  been 
capable  of  expression  by  only  one  word ;  but  later  languages 
cannot  fully  convey  the  meaning  of  this  single  term  by  less  than 
two  or  three ;  for  modern  nations  have  analysed  ideas  (and  con¬ 
sequently  words),  so  that  what  was  once  simple  is  now  perceived 
to  bo  compound,  and  an  act  which  was  once  conceived  in  its 
totality  is  now  conceived  merely  as  an  agglomeration  of  parts 
which  have  no  necessary  connection  with  each  other,  lienee 
TVTTTio  has  resolved  itself  for  us  into  three  separate  ideas;  “  i 
am  striking,^'  and  other  words,  in  both  Greek  and  Latin, 
require  four  to  express  them  in  English. 

That  this  is  the  process  which  is  now  working  in  English 
and  the  modern  European  languages  cannot  be  doubted.  Of 
course,  when  j)rinting  is  universal,  change  is  reduced  within 
very  slight  limits  ;  but  even  now  we  are  losing  certain  inllexions. 
We  say  habitually  “a  gold  pen,'^  instead  of a  goUhvi  pen,^' 
and  if  this  practice  in  all  ])arallel  cases  should  become  univer¬ 
sal,  we  should  have  to  insert  another  word  whenever  we 
repeated  C’arlylc’s  maxim,  and  say,  “Speech  is  of  silver; 
“  silence  is  ^/’gold.^’ 

When  a  wide  range  of  English  literature  is  examined,  the 
workings  of  this  law  become  very  apparent.  There  is  a  great 
distance  between  the  grammar  of  Spenser  and  the  grammar  of 
Tennyson  or  Swinburne.  The  chief  steps  were,  of  course,  taken 
in  the  earlier  part  of  this  period.  Between  the  dawn  of  litera¬ 
ture  and  its  noonday,  in  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  years 
intervening  between  Chaucer's  death  and  Shakespeare's  birth, 
the  language  passed  through  greater  changes  than  the  three 
hundred  years  which  divide  the  age  of  Elizabeth  from  that  of 
Victoria  have  seen.  The  author  of  the  Canterbury  Tales 
employs  as  a  termination  for  the  ])lural  of  adjectives,  en  for 
the  plural  of  verbs,  and  y  as  a  prefix  for  the  past  participle. 
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All  this  disappeared  within  a  hundred  years  of  Chaucer’s  death ; 
and  Ben  Jonson,  speakinp;  more  particularly  of  the  cn  formerly 
used  with  verbs,  says  that  it  'Mares  not  presume  to  set  afoot 
"  again.’"  And  even  before  this  ISir  Philip  Sydney  had  written, 
in  his  Defence  of  Poesie,  Some  say  that  English  wanteth 
"grammar.  Na^^  truly,  it  hath  that  praise  that  it  wants  not 
"  gramniar  ,•  for  grammar  it  might  have,  but  needs  it  not,  being 
"  so  easie  in  itselfe,  and  so  void  of  those  cumbersome  differ- 
"  ences  of  cases,  genders,  moods,  and  tenses  which,  I  think,  was 
"  a  piece  of  the  tower  of  Babylon’s  curse,  that  a  man  should  be 
"put  to  schoole  to  learne  his  mother-tongue.” 

This  analytic  tendency  has  sometimes  attacked  forms  which 
it  would  be  better  to  preserve.  It  is  common  now  to  compare 
polysyllabic  adjectives  by  the  use  of  the  words  "  more  ”  and 
"most;”  and  anyone  who  is  not  acquainted  with  the  best 
writers  of  the  past  might  be  disposed  to  imagine  that  Mr. 
Carlyle  was  attempting  to  defy  the  law  of  language  and  revive 
a  bygone  form  in  using  such  terms  as  "  painfiillcr,”  "  foolish- 
"est,”  and  the  like ;  but  in  fact,  as  Mr.  Marsh  remarks,  the 
ordinary  rule,  besides  being  of  recent  introduction,  "  has  no 
"  foundation  in  good  taste  or  in  the  practice  of  the  best  writers; 
"  it  never  was  adopted  by  thoroughly  English  authors,  and  is 
"  happily  little  observed  by  the  best  usage  of  the  day.” 

This  process,  which  we  may  thus  note  in  our  own  language, 
is  the  very  same  which  has  been  operating  for  centuries  in  every 
country  of  Europe.  Just  as  English  is  analysed  Saxon,  so 
Italian  is  analysed  Latin,  and  the  literary  language  of  Prussia 
is  analysed  old  high  German.  To  sum  up  shortly  what  we  have 
said  as  to  this  law,  we  may  remark — (1)  The  earliest  stage  of 
language  is  agglutinative.  There  is  no  distinction  between  one 
part  of  speech  and  another;  no  ditierence  between  noun  and 
verb,  between  adjective  and  adverb.  All  secondary  alterations 
in  meaning  can  be  effected  only  by  the  introduction  of  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  conception,  the  juxtaposition  of  a  quite  diflerent  word. 
From  this  the  synthetic  form  of  language  starts.  (2)  The  first 
result  of  analysis  is  the  rejection  of  a  part  of  many  words 
appended  synthetically  to  others  to  denote  slight  clianges  of 
meaning.  This  process  of  phonetic  decay  gives  rise  to  gram¬ 
matical  terminations.*  But  this  stage  is  only  intermediate  ; 

*  There  is  no  reason  why  analysis  should  not  operate  wherever  synthesis 
has  preceded.  In  the  Ilascjue  dialect  prainmatieal  terminations  are  adixed, 
not  only  to  nouns  and  verbs,  but  even  to  prepositions,  con  junct  ions,  and 
interjections.  In  Sanskrit,  as  Mr.  Farrar  remarks,  “the whole  thought  is 
in  some  sense  declined.’’  This  language  reached  the  height  of  grammatical 
elaboration  somewhere  about  3,000  years  B.C.,  and  since  then  the  second  pro¬ 
cess  of  analysis  has  been  at  work  framing  finally  the  modern  Hindustani. 
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and  wc  find  (3)  the  second  result  of  analysis  is  a  separation  of 
the  termination  from  the  root-word,  and  the  substitution  in  its 
place  of  a  term  expressive  by  itself. 

These  two  laws,  which  we  have  thus  endeavoured  to  illus¬ 
trate,  are,  par  excellence,  the  laws  of  language.  Superior  to 
these  it  knows  none,  and  all  other  tendencies  which  have  been 
observed  in  history  are  the  results  of,  or  capable  of  being  re¬ 
duced  under,  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples. 

Amongst  the  simplest  of  the  deductions  which  may  be  drawn 
from  these  two  principles,  is  one  which  we  find  Mr.  Farrar 
stating  as  an  ultimate  law  of  language.  As  it  is  exceedingly 
curious,  and  not  ver}^  generally  understood,  we  shall  devote  a 
few  words  to  elucidating  it. 

Consider  the  effect  of  these  two  laws  on  the  number  of  w’ords 
in  a  language.  In  the  earlier  stage,  abstractions  are  scarce ; 
hence  ideas  which  contain  a  common  element  are  expressed  by 
different  words,  whenever  they  differ  even  in  very  minute  points. 
Thus  a  distinction  may  be  made  between  fishing  for  mackerel 
and  fishing  for  herrings ;  and  the  Greenlanders,  whose  lan¬ 
guage  is,  like  their  life,  very  primitive,  denote  ideas  which  differ 
only  as  these  two  expressions,  by  entirely  distinct  words-;  wdiilo 
for  fishing/*  alone  and  in  the  abstract,  they  have  not  a  word 
in  the  language.  So  there  is  no  doubt  a  difference  between  the 
tail  of  a  sheep  and  the  tail  of  a  dog,  but  there  is  also  an  ana¬ 
logy,  or  rather  homology,  between  them,  which  w''e,  in  English, 
express  by  the  use  of  a  word  common  to  both  phrases.  In  the 
Society  Islands,  however,  the  two  tails  have  quite  different  words 
allotted  to  them  ;  and  here,  again,  we  find  that  no  word  analo¬ 
gous  to  our  general  term  “  tail  **  exists.  Now,  suppose  in  these 
cases  that  tlie  terms  in  which  we  have  noted  these  languages 
to  be  deficient  are  introduced  into  the  speech  of  the  respective 
countries,  suppose  that  the  Greenlander  acquires  a  verb  mean¬ 
ing  ‘‘to  fish,**  the  Society  Islander  a  noun  meaning  ‘^a  tail,** 
as,  if  these  races  arc  progressive,  we  may  expect  them  sooner 
or  later  to  do,  w’hat  would  be  the  result  ?  The  generalisation, 
“to  fish,**  would  be  conjoined  with  every  expression  which,  in 
the  former  state  of  the  language,  had  represented  the  act  of 
fishing  associated  with  some  particular  object,  and  would  replace 
either  all  of  it,  or  such  part  as  did  not  stand  for  the  name  of  the 
creature  notified  in  each  expression.  The  noun,  “  tail,**  would, 
in  like  manner,  intrude  into  each  of  the  phrases  in  ^Yhich,  as 
tested  by  any  advanced  language,  it  ought  to  find  a  place,  and 
the  old  w’ords,  with  their  unreasoning  diversity,  would  die  out 
of  the  national  speech. 
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This  hypothetical  case  lias  its  parallel  in  numerous  instances 
which  might  be  quoted  from  our  own,  or  indeed  from  any  lan¬ 
guage  which  has  advanced  beyond  a  primitive  condition.  *  Mr. 
Marsh,  in  his  Lectures^  gives  a  somewhat  amusing  instance, 
which  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  suppression  of  concrete 
terms  in  the  presence  of  abstractions. 

In  the  present  day  we  have  not  many  words  to  express  the 
idea  of  a  multitude  cf  people  j  but  Juliana  Kerners,  lady  j^rioress 
of  the  nunnery  of  Sopwell,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  informs 
us  that  we  must  not  use  terms  of  tliis  description  promiscuously, 
but  we  must  say,  ''a  congregacyon  of  people,  a  boost  of  men, 
a  felyshyppynge  of  yomen,  and  a  bevy  of  ladies :  we  must 
speak  of  a  lierde  of  dere,  swannys,  cranys,  or  wrenys,  a  segc 
of  herons  or  bytowrys,  a  muster  of  pecockes,  a  watche  of 
nyghtyngales,  a  flygiite  of  doves,  a  claterynge  of  choughes,  a 
pryde  of  lyons,  a  slewthe  of  beeves,  a  skuike  of  foxes,  a  ponti- 
'^ficality  of  prestys,  a  boymnable  syght  of  monkes,  and  asuper- 
“  fluyte  of  nounes.^’  Most  of  these  terms  arc  quite  obsolete, 
and  others  survive  only  in  other  relationships,  or  as  vulgar¬ 
isms. 

Similar  instances  abound ;  all  of  them  are  necessary  results  of 
the  law  that  language  passes  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract ; 
and,  viewed  in  another  light,  they  present  to  us  a  very  import¬ 
ant  tendency  of  this  law. 

If  a  state  of  language  be  imagined  in  which  every  word 
represents  a  concrete  thing,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  must  then 
be  a  separate  word  for  every  separate  object.  Now,  whenever  a 
likeness  is  recognised  between  two  things,  and  a  term  coined  to 
express  that  likeness,  the  terms  expressive  of  the  thing  in  ques¬ 
tion  become  useless,  because  the  distinctive  features  which  they 
served  to  denote  may  be  now  denoted  more  readily  and  quite  as 
exactly  by  a  modification  of  the  newly  introduced  abstract  term. 
Consequently  the  former  are  dropped,  and  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  words  is  the  result.  Precisely  the  same  reasoning 
applies  to  every  introduction  of  generalisation  into  thought  and 
language,  and  hence  we  see  that,  as  a  necessary  result  of  the  law 
of  progress  from  concretion  to  abstraction,  it  follows  that  as  a 
lang  lage  grows  the  number  of  root-words  in  it  decreases. 

T1  e  bearing  of  our  second  law  upon  this  question  of  the  num¬ 
ber  c  f  words,  is  precisely  similar.  The  tact  ot  the  progression 
from  synthesis  to  analysis,  led  us  to  see  that  in  its  earliest  state, 
in  the  original  speech  of  the  Aryas,  just  as  in  that  of  children, 
language  did  not  present  any  such  inventions  as  suffixes,  affixes, 
or  indexions;  that  consequently  every  word  must  have  been  a 
root-vvord,  separate  and  distinct  from  every  other.  But  as  syn- 
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thesis  builds  up  words,  and  analysis  decomposes  them,  as 
grammar  is  introduced  and  inflexions  are  allowed,  it  is  I'ouiul 
that  one  root  can,  by  means  of  slight  modifications,  express  a 
large  number  of  different,  or  at  least  distinct,  ideas,  and  every 
such  advance  trenches  upon  the  dominions  of  other  words,  ren¬ 
dering  them  in  many  cases  quite  unnecessary,  and  compelling 
them  to  fall  into  oblivion. 

Observation  has  abundantly  confirmed  this  curious  law,  not 
only  in  the  case  of  our  own  language,  but  as  operating  in  a  wider 
sphere,  over  the  whole  of  Indo-European  speech.  Every  year 
sees  the  death  of  some  English  word,  and  of  dozens  of  foreign 
ones,  but  since  the  first  separation  of  the  Aryas,  not  a  word  has 
been  created  in  Europe.* 

It  might  seem  an  inference,  almost  necessary,  that  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  speech,  from  a  synthetic  form  to  analytic  form,  is  not 
an  upward  but  a  downward  one ;  that  it  is  in  essence,  what  it 
certainly  is  in  form,  a  decay.  But  the  fact  is  otherwise.  ‘‘  It 
“  is  a  bad  thing  for  the  human  mind  to  be  subject  to  the  despot- 
‘‘  ism  of  a  rigid  grammar,  the  tyranny  of  too  perfect  a  form.  .  .  . 

What  modern  nations  lose  in  euphony,  force,  and  poetic  con- 
“  cision,  they  gain  in  the  power  of  marking  the  nicest  shades  of 
**  thought ;  what  they  lose  in  elasticity  they  gain  in  strength.  If 
synthetic  and  agglutinative  languages  are  the  best  instruments 
“  of  imagination,  analysis  better  serves  the  purposes  of  reflec- 
“  tion.'^  t  A  necessary  concomitant  of  imperfect  analysis  is 
obscurity  of  moaning.  “  Doubtless  is  a  more  elegant 

and  convenient  form  than  I  might,  could,  xcould,  or  should- 
“  have-had,  which  grammars  give  as  equivalents  ;  but  our  varie- 
“  ties  of  expression,  awkward  as  they  are,  more  than  coinpen- 
“  sate  us  by  their  distinctions  of  meaning,  for  the  simplicity  of 
the  one  word  which  the  Homans  used  for  so  many.  Fontenclle 
said,  ‘  Si  jc  recommencais  la  vie,  je  ferais  tout  ce  que  j’ai 
“  *  fiut/  Did  he  mean  I  would  do,  or  1  should  do  ?  In  English 
the  auxiliar}"  determines  the  sense.^^J 
Language  had  an  humble  origin.  It  sprang  from  the  cries 
of  beasts  and  the  sounds  of  nature,  from  the  ululatlo  of  wolves, 


•  In  Sanskrit  there  arc  2,000  root-words  ;  in  ISIneso-Gothic,  GOO  ;  in 
modern  German,  with  its  vast  voeabulary,  only  2oO.  In  Liddell  and 
ii'cott’s  Greek  Lexicon  we  find  2,007  w’ords  specified  as  radical  forms. 

Mr.  F  arrar  states  the  law  we  have  thus  deduced  in  these  words: — 
“  Languages  advance  from  exuberance  to  moderation  by  eliminating  super¬ 
fluities.’’ 

t  Farrar,  Origin  of  Language,  up.  175,  177. 

^  I  Marsh’s  Lectures.  Smith’s  ea.,  p.  247,  note. 
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the  susurrus  of  the  breeze,  the  inn'ipiO^iov  yAcidjiui  of  the  sea 
waves.  Afterwards,  and  only  by  mental  ellbrt,  it  became 
spiritual,  capable  of  expressing  those  objects  towards  which  the 
higher  yearnings  of  the  soul  tend.  So  too,  outwardly,  from  a 
dull,  shapeless  mass,  into  a  wonderful  living  form,  has  the  divi¬ 
nity  of  human  reason  moulded  it. 

Our  own  English  language,  a  tongue  ‘‘  with  a  power  of  ex- 
**  pression  the  like  of  which,  perhaps,  never  stood  at  tlie  com- 
mand  of  any  other  language  of  men,’^*  comes  to  us  as  a  trust 
from  God,  and  it  is  our  high  duty  and  our  noble  privilege  to 
speak  it  in  its  purity,  to  preserve  it  in  its  beauty,  to  keep  in  it 
all  that  is  good,  however  antiquated,  and  to  i eject  from  it  all 
that  is  bad,  however  sanctioned  by  precedent  The  truest 
heraldic  sign  of  national  nobility  is  nobility  of  speech. 

We  must  be  free  or  die,  who  speak  tlic  tongue 
That  Shakespeare  spake. 

Well  says  Schlegel,  A  nation  which  allows  licr  language  to 
go  to  ruin,  is  parting  with  the  last  half  of  her  intellectual 
independence,  and  testifies  her  willingness  to  cease  to  exist. t 


•  Grimm,  Ueher  den  Ursprung  der  Sprochc. 

t  F.  Schlegel,  History  of  Literature^  Lecture  X,,  quoted  by  Trench, 
English  Past  and  Present^  p.  5. 
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IN  The  Man  of  Birth  and  the  Woman  of  the  People,  hy  Maria 
Sophia  Schwartz,  three  7ols. — (Siralian  &  Co.) — we  have 
a  translation  from  the  Swedish.  The  writer  is  one  of  the  most 
eminent  and  popular  novelists  of  the  language  of  Fredrika 
Bremer,  and  in  the  story  before  us,  as  in  the  novels  of  her  eminent 
predecessor,  the  interest  turns  upon  the  development  of  house- 
liold  life.  We  miss  the  splendid  descriptions  of  natural  scenery 
so  abundant  in  the  pages  of  the  earlier  wTiter  ;  we  are  not  able 
to  see  the  justice  of  the  comparison  with  Bulwer,  and  we  as 
little  see  the  justice  of  the  criticism  that  the  works  of  Maria 
Schwartz  have,  what  those  of  Bulwer  have  not,  a  beautiful 
moral  tone  and  lofty  moral  purpose.^*  If  this  was  true  of  the 
earlier  wTitings  of  Bulwer,  it  is  not  of  any  of  his  later  years. 
The  novel  we  introduce  to  our  readers  is  characterised  by  great 
and  subtile  depth  of  passion,  but  of  the  purest  and  most  refining 
fire.  The  characters  are  very  distinctly  drawn,  but,  perhaps, 
have  too  great  a  sameness.  All  are  strong,  and  manifest  a  great 
intensity  of  will.  The  interest  of  the  story,  after  the  reader  is 
fairly  in  it,  is  sustained  to  the  close  ;  but  the  reader  soon  sus¬ 
pects,  notwithstanding  the  contradictions,  the  secret  which  is 
gradually  unfolding  itself  to  the  end.  It  is  a  curious  picture  of 
the  workings  of  the  human  heart.  Its  chief  characteristic  is 
intensity ;  with  scarcely  an  exception,  all  the  characters  are  in¬ 
tense,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  unless  it  becomes  sharp  and  cutting 
in  wit.  The  intensity  drives  all  humour  from  the  pages ;  we 
have  scarcely,  if  we  have,  a  single  gleam  of  humour  from  the 
commencement  to  the  close;  it  is  all  real,  painful,  suffering 
earnestness.  Unlike  most  lengthy  fictions,  the  ground  on  wdiich 
the  story  proceeds  is  very  small,  and  the  life  is  very  unvaried. 
One  or  two  noble  Swedish  houses  contain  all  the  actors.  The 
storv  is  sine^ularlv  devoid  of  colour,  or  anv  softening  shade  or 
atinosjdiere.  It  holds  the  reader  in  steady  suspense,  some 
parts  of  breathless  suspense,  by  its  power  of  pure  passion,  un¬ 
relieved  and  uulightened  by  art.  The  knowledge  shown  of  the 
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working  of  the  human  heart  is  very  great,  and  the  lessons 
taught  are  certainly  noble.  ^  The  feelings  of  the  ancien  regime, 
the  adoration  of  blood,  privilege,  and  rank,  as  devolo])cd  in 
the  Countess  of  Roinarhjerta  and  her  son,  the  Count  Hermann, 
are  given  with  admirable  strength,  and  the  lesson  is  intended  to 
strike  at  a  social  state,  where  tljc  old  reverence  stilt  has  its 
superstitious  hold  on  the  imagination.  At  the  same  time  there 
are  no  indications  of  noisy  and  vulgar  democracy,  while  the 
authoress  unfolds  in  her  book  the  dignity  of  moral  character 
and  conscientious  enterprise,  as  contrasted  with  rank  and  birth. 
It  must  be  confessed  she  has  given  to  tStcphana,  the  woman  of 
the  people,  every  advantage — immense  wealth,  great  strength 
of  character,  and  magniticent  and  tender  beauty,  a  glorious 
creature — indeed,  a  sublime  and  highly  sustainetl  creation  ;  but 
we  are  afraid  Stephana,  with  beauty  and  character,  would  not 
have  won  her  dillicult  battle  had  she  been  poor.  Still  the  lesson 
taught  is  a  noble  one,  and  through  all  the  pages  it  is  taught 
nobly.  It  is  a  very  fascinating  book,  and  not  the  less  highly 
wrought  or  perfectly  finished  because  of  its  pre-llaphaelite  cha¬ 
racter.  It  abounds  neither  in  axioms  nor  descriptions,  its  ideal¬ 
isations  arc  pure  and  entire.  Although  a  tale  of  such  painful 
passion,  it  is  pervaded  by  a  true  household  purity,  and  passion 
becomes  divine.  The  long  endurance  of  Klin  makes  a  reader’s 
heart  ache,  and  the  novelist  might  almost  cheat  us  to  the  belief 
that  such  a  protracted  and  hopeless  desolation  of  heart  would 
be  beyond  real  life,  and  only  to  bo  found  in  the  dreams  and 
pages  of  poets,  if  we  did  not  know  that  life  was  thronged  by 
despairing  spirits,  without  even  the  alleviations  in  the  lot  of 
Elin,  and  to  whom,  as  no  lenitive  comes  in  the  endurance,  so  no 
conquest  crowns  the  close.  There  are  many  more  works  of 
this  great  writer  which  have  not  been  translated  ;  and  ^ve  trust 
this  will  charm  and  instruct  so  many  readers  as  to  encourage 
translator  and  publisher  to  give  us  others.  As  a  piece  of  quiet, 
sustained,  profoundly  interesting,  and  yet  unexciting  power,  this 
fiction  is  most  fresh  and  delightful. 

Avery  pretty,  w’C  may  say  elegant,  drawin  -room  book,  is 
La  Belle  France,  Bj/  Bessie  Varkes-Belloc.—  Strahan  k  Co.) 
— Wanderers  about  France  wull  recognise  mar  '  of  these  little 
sketches;  they  are  just  the  charming,  pleasai  .thoughts  and 
pictures  which  occur  to  any  traveller — memoric  a  wanderer  in 
France  will  often  like  to  have  ])ut  before  him,  or  hings  whicliiri 
many  a  place  he  will  like  to  lind  brought  home  t  »  his  knowledge 
and  imagination,  f^everal  of  the  pieces  arc  in  v(  ’se.  1  he  book 
is  evidently  most  entertaining.  Nooks  and  corners  of  old 
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France,  what  a  charming  subject !  The  volume  before  us  only 
just  slightly  touches  it,  but  touches  it  with  great  grace  and 
beauty.  The  old  catliedrals,  castles,  and  chateaux,  the  old 
towns  and  cities,  the  old  forests  and  abbeys,  spots  along  which 
the  waves  of  nineteenth  century  population  have  not  rolled,  nor 
the  frictions  of  civilisation  so  worn  as  either  to  obliterate  tlie 
marks  of  the  times  of  old  or  to  destroy  the  sense  of  pleasing 
solitude  a  visitor  desires  to  feel  in  their  presence.  It  is  very 
true  that  a  visitor  may  feel  very  much  in  one  place  the  emotions 
supposed  to  be  the  property  of  another  ;  and  this  is  a  delight¬ 
ful  book  to  throw  into  the  portmanteau,  and  to  spend  an  hour 
with  among  any  French  scenes.  Guingamp  seems  to  be  a 
favourite  place  with  Madame  Belloc,  Abbveille,  and  Tour;  but  the 
reader  will  find  it  a  pleasant  volume  for  rail  and  road,  forest  and 
river-bank,  in  the  sunny  and  delightful  land.  She  has  caught  the 
spirit  of  French  scenery,  incident,  and  architecture,  and  it  may 
be  read  equally  in  Caen  or  Dijon,  Rouen  or  Rheims.  There 
is  plenty  of  material  for  other  volumes,  and  we  should  think 
readers  will  like  to  have  them  from  the  same  felicitous  and 
graphic  pen. 

Many,  very  many  children,  we  venture  to  think,  who  have 
just  passed  beyond  their  ABC,  will  clap  their  hands  with 
delight  when  they  receive  The  Children's  Album  of  Pretty  Pic¬ 
tures,  with  Short  Stories  by  Uncle  John, — (Cassell,  Fetter,  and 
Galpin.) — The  engravings  are  really  beautifully  executed,  and 
cannot  fail  in  imparting  pleasure  to  the  little  eyes  which  behold 
them,  while  the  stories  are  short,  simple,  and  Ihe  type  wonder¬ 
fully  large.  We  really  do  not  know  where  to  find  a  more 
pleasing  and  appropriate  child’s  book. 

I  F  the  extensive  circulation  of  a  volume  is  any  proof  of  its  popii- 
L  larlty,  then  California  Life  Illustrated,  by  i?cr.  William 
Taylor,  nexc  edition — (Jackson,  AValford,  and  Hodder) — is  a 
popular  work.  The  numbers  stated  to  have  been  sold,  reach 
l)eyond  thirty  thousand ;  but  such  volumes  as  the  one  now  lying 
before  us,  one  of  the  best  of  its  class,  arc  sure  of  a  somcw'hat 
general  acceptance,  their  principal  attraction  for  most  readers 
consisting  in  the  distinct  contrast  of  the  social  life  therein  de¬ 
picted  to  that  in  wdiich  they  themselves  live.  Novelty  and  inci¬ 
dent  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  ^Ir.  Taylor’s  work.  Mr. 
lay  lor  himself  is  a  man  apparently  eminently  fitted  for  the  toil¬ 
some  and  arduous  career  of  a  ^lethodist  itinerant  missioUary 
preacher,  a  profession  requiring  some  peculiar  mental,  moral,  and 
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spiritual  qualities,  which  the  fashionable  preacher  of  a  highly 
civilised  city  congregation  does  not  possess,  and  the  possession  of 
which  renders  Mr.  Taylor  as  much  out  of  place  in  a  city  pulpit 
as  his  more  refined  brother  preacher  would  be  rambling  among 
the  Californian  miners.  A  rough,  ready,  and  quick-wfitted  man 
is  Mr.  Taylor,  able  to  seize  upon  the  passing  incident  of  the 
moment,  and  turn  it  to  effectual  use,  and  able  to  turn  aside  the 
jest  or  practical  joke  intended  for  his  own  discomfiture,  so  as 
to  make  it  rebound  upon  the  head  of  the  would-be  joker,  cover¬ 
ing  him  with  ridicule  and  confusion.  A  man  of  rough-and-ready 
speech,  possessing  zeal,  and  the  capacity  of  endurance  and  forti¬ 
tude,  quite  at  home  and  at  his  ease,  whether  preaching  in  the 
streets  of  San  Francisco,  in  the  bar  of  a  gambling  saloon,  the 
wards  of  a  hospital,  or  among  the  miners  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains — at  his  ease,  as  we  have  said,  and  able  to  utter  words 
homely,  strong,  and  sometimes  coarse,  it  may  be,  but  yet  most 
suitable  for  the  wild,  uncultured  habits  and  dispositions  of  the 
crowds  that  thronged  round  to  hear  him.  Those  readers  who 
love  adventure  will  find  this  volume  eminently  interesting ;  the 
perils  and  incidents  of  mountain  travelling  are  vividly  drawn; 
while  those  again  who  read  for  information  will  gain  some  use¬ 
ful  knowledge  concerning  California  and  her  resources,  and  of  the 
amount  of  civilisation  among  her  heterogeneous  population.  Of 
their  social  condition  some  idea  may  be  gained  by  the  fact  that, 
when  Mr.  Taylor  first  entered  the  port  of  iSan  Francisco,  he  heard 
the  most  marvellous  accounts  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  the 
high  rate  of  wages,  and  how,  ‘‘  gambling  being  the  most  profitable, 
“  hence  the  most  respectable  business  a  man  could  folio w,^^  he 
inquired  whether  there  were  any  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  or  any 
churches  in  San  Francisco  ?  To  which  some  one  replied,  “  \  es, 
“  we  have  one  preacher,  but  preaching  won’t  pay  here,  so  he 
“  quit  preaching  and  went  to  gambling.  There  is  but  one  church 
“  in  town,  and  that  has  been  converted  into  a  jail.”  In  a  preach¬ 
ing  tour  Mr.  Taylor  made  through  the  mines  in  the  year  1855, 
he  travelled  a  week  without  meeting  either  a  Christian  associa¬ 
tion,  or  an  individual  Christian  with  whom  he  could  converse. 
At  length,  entering  one  mining  town,  he  inquired,  as  usual, 
whether  there  were  any  professors  of  religion  there,  and  was 
directed  to  the  blacksmith  of  the  place  as  a  good  Christian  man, 
to  whom  everybody  looked  up.  Hastening  to  this  sole  Christian 
man,  Mr.  Taylor  inquired  how  he  was  prospering  in  his  religious 
life.  “  Well,”  replied  the  blacksmith,  1  think  1  am  getting 
“  along  pretty  well,  considering  all  the  circumstances  ;  but  not 
“  so  well  as  1  did  in  Illinois,  where  1  enjoyed  the  public  means 
“  of  grace.  My  greatest  drawbacks  here  are  my  having  no 
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“  religious  meetings  to  go  to,  and  my  having  to  work  on  Sunday. 
“  1  support  my  family  by  blacksmithing,  and  the  miners  must 
“  have  most  of  their  work  done  on  Sunday;  and,  to  tell  you  the 
“  truth,  I  have  worked  in  my  shop  here  every  Sunday,  except 
“  two,  for  five  years.  One  Sunday  I  was  sick  and  couldn’t. work, 
“  and  one  Sunday  I  went  to  hear  the  only  sermon  ever  preached 
“  on  this  creek,  which  was  delivered  by  a  brother  merchant.” 
A  companion  volume,  by  the  same  author,  to  California  Life^  is 
Christian  Adventures  in  South  Africa,  By  Rev,  Williani  Taylor, 
— Jackson,  AValford,  and  Iloddcr,  and  New  York.) — This  work 
is  illustrative  of  the  history  of  South  Africa,  its  ‘‘  extent,  resources, 
“  population,  and  varied  life,”  and  also  of  the  adventures  of  many 
missionaries  in  their  zealous  labour  for  spreading  the  Gospel. 
The  same  remarks  may  be  made  concerning  this  volume  as  of 
that  on  California  Life ;  it  abounds  with  good,  practical,  and 
useful  information,  is  enlivened  by  many  startling  adventures, 
descriptions  of  scenery,  and  replete  with  numberless  instancies  of 
somewhat  extraordinary  conversions,  all  of  which  arc  told  in 
strong,  forcible  language.  The  book  is  a  pleasant  volume  for 
reading  on  a  rainy  day,  when,  according  to  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
a  work  of  adventure  is  the  most  tiinc-bcguiling  volume. 

arc  unacquainted  with  the  names  of  the  two  friends  whose 
^  ’  pens  have  jointly  produced  Poems  Written  for  a  Child y  ly 
Two  Friends — (Strahan  and  Co.) — but  W’c  hope  this  will  not  be 
the  only  volume  of  poems  wuth  wdiich  they  will  favour  us.  We 
have  read  all  the  poems  in  this  little  volume  'with  very  much 
pleasure,  and,  at  times,  with  great  delight  and  admiration.  The 
various  verses  are  replete  with  sweetness,  and  all  pulsate  with  a 
beautiful  musical  rhythm,  and  the  words  flow  on  like  the  pleasant 
gurgling  of  a  tiny  forest  rill  ;  they  likewise  exhibit  some  degree 
of  power,  in  being  able  to  convey  in  a  few  stanzas  a  vivid  impres¬ 
sion  of  scenery  and  the  surrounding  aspects  of  nature,  which 
impels  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  authors  of  the  volume  have 
a  poet’s  true  sympathy  with  nature,  and  hearts  capable  of  read¬ 
ing  and  cherishing  her  wonderful  spiritual  secrets.  As  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  this,  take  the  following  three  verses,  descriptive  of  a 
northern  winter  : — 

.  Up  wlicrc  the  world  grows  cold, 

Under  the  sharp  north  star. 

The  wrinkled  ice  u»  old, 

And  the  life  of  man  is  far  ; 

None  to  sec  when  the  fog  falls  W’hite, 

And  none  to  shiver  and  hear 
How  wild  the  bears  arc  in  the  night 
Which  lasts  for  half  a  year  ! 
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The  wind  may  blow  as  it  will, 

But  it  cannot  shake  a  tree, 

Nor  stir  the  waves  which  lie  so  still 
On  the  corpse  of  that  dead  sea ! 

The  sun  comes  out  over  flowerless  strands, 

AVhere  only  ice-tears  flow ; 

When  the  North  weeps  for  sweet  woodlands 
Which  she  must  never  know. 

Earth  speaks  with  awful  lips, — 

“No  place  for  man  is  here ! 

Between  my  bergs  Til  crush  your  ships. 

If  you  will  come  too  near. 

You  shall  be  slain  by  bitter  'Nvind, 

Or  starved  on  barren  shore ; 

My  eruel  snow  shall  strike  you  blind  ; 

Go — trouble  me  no  more !  ” 

Or  take  the  following  little  song,  called  “  Spring  and  Summer.*^ 
How  musically  the  words  glide  along,  and  wdiat  a  beautiful  idea 
of  the^two  seasons  they  convey  ! — 


Spring  is  growing  up ; 

Is  it  not  a  pity  I 
She  was  such  a  little  thing. 
And  so  very  pretty ! 
Summer  is  extremely  grand, 
W'e  must  pay  her  duty. 
(But  it  is  to  little  Spring 
That  she  owes  her  beauty !) 


All  the  buds  arc  blown. 

Trees  arc  dark  and  shady. 

(It  %vas  Spring  who  dressed  them,  though. 

Such  a  little  lady!) 

And  the  birds  sing  loud  and  sweet 
Their  enchanting  histories. 

(It  was  Spring  wdio  taught  them,  though,  c 
Such  a  singing  mistress!) 

From  the  glowing  sky,  ,  ^ 

Summer  shines  uiwp  us.  m 
Spring  was  such  a  Tittle  dear; 

But  will  Summer  love  us  ? 

She  is  very  beautiful, 

With  her  grown-up  blisses ; 

Summer  we  must  bow  before; 

Spring  we  coax’d  with  kisses! 

Spring  is  growing  up. 

Leaving  us  so  lonely ; 

In  the  place  of  little  Spring 
We  have  Summer  only!^ 

■ 
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Summer,  with  her  lofty  airs, 

And  her  stately  paces, 

In  the  place  of  little  Spring, 

AVith  her  childish  graces ! 

As  we  turn  over  the  pages  of  this  tiny  little  volume,  we  occa¬ 
sionally  alight  upon  truths  somewhat  too  profound  for  a  child’s 
comprehension,  but  which  will  be  appreciated  by  more  advanced 
readers;  such  as — 

Silent  hearts  may  every  day, 
lly  the  instinct  of  their  love. 

Scatter  blessings  on  our  way. 

Countless  dangers  may  remove. 

Sometimes,  too,  a  note  of  experience  is  sounded,  that  passes  far 
beyond  a  child’s,  but  which  will  go  straight  home  to  the  heart  of 
the  weary  and  disappointed  man.  Such  as — 

It  seems  so  hard  to  be  loving, 

And  not  a  sign  to  see 
But  the  silence  and  the  sweetness 
For  all  as  well  as  me. 

Indeed,  many  eyes  besides  those  of  children’s  will  willingly  linger 
over  these  pages  with  admiration;  while  children  themselves, 
who  hear  these  poems  read  or  recited,  cannot  fail  in  receiving 
pleasure.  They  are  worthy  of  being  read  by  parents,  that  child¬ 
ren  may  hear  them  first  from  a  mother’s  lips. 

A  MOST  charming  and  tastefully  bound  volume  is  A  Sisters 
Bye-IIoxirSf  by  the  author  of  Studies  for  Stories^' — (Strahan 
Co.) — very  suitable  indeed  for  a  birthday  present,  or  a  book 
for  a  school-girl  to  carry  back  to  school.  The  w’^ork  is  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  seven  stories,  well  and  pleasantly  told,  not  wanting  in 
touches  of  true  pathos.  The  interest  of  each  story  is  well  sus- 
tamed ;  at  times,  even,  breaking  her  usual  quietness  of  style,  the 
authoress  depicts  scenes  characterised  by  quick,  nervous,  and 
startling  action,  carrying  the  sympathies  of  the  reader  along  with 
her  as  she  narrates  the  act  of  self-abnegation  or  of  self-sacrifice. 
Perhaps  no  story  so  startled  us  as  the  last  in  the  volume,  entitled 
“  Muschachito  Mio,”  in  wdiich  a  young  midshipman,  wdth  admir¬ 
able  presence  of  mind,  rescues  his  friends  from  the  folds  of  an 
cnonnouG  serpent.  All  the  stories  are  worthy  of  being  read, 
especially  those  entitled  the  “  Clouded  Intellect,”  “  Marked,” 
and  “  \\  idow  Maclean.”  To  all  readers  unacquainted  with  our 
authoresses  previous  volumes,  this  will  form  a  pleasant  and  delight- 
lul  introduction. 
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WE  have  received  the  first  ten  parts  of  the  voluminous  Life 
and  Times  of  Viscount  Palmerston,  embracing  the  Diplo¬ 
matic  and  Domestic  History  of  the  British  Empire  during  the 
last  Half  Century,  illustrated  with  Beautiful  Steel  Engravings 
from  Photographs,  Paintings,  Sfc.,  ^'c. — (The  London  rriiuingand 
Publishing  Company,  Limited.) — This  work  is  from  the  able  pen 
of  Mr.  Ewing  Eitchie,  and  embracing  the  long  period  of  the 
life  and  times  of  the  masterly  statesman,  it  can  only  be  a  view 
almost  of  an  age,  with  all  its  immensely  momentous  and  interest¬ 
ing  affairs.  For  this  work  Mr.  Ritchie’s  pen  is  admirably  well 
fitted;  but  it  would  be  beside  the  mark,  and  perhaps  even  prema¬ 
ture,  at  this  moment,  to  attempt  any  review  of  its  workmanship. 
The  work  itself  is  beautifully  printed,  profusely  illuminated  by 

f)ortraits  of  the  great  men  of  the  age,  and  may  well  stand  as  a 
listory  of  the  very  eventful  times  to  which  it  refers. 

The  works  of  the  Puritan  Divines,  in  The  Complete  Works  of 
Thomas  Brooks,  edited,  with  Memoir,  by  the  Rev,  Alex¬ 
ander  Balloch  Grosart,  Liverpool,  Vol.  VI. — (Edinburgh,  James 
Nichol) — completes  and  presents  to  us  the  works  of  one  of  the 
rarest,  most  beautiful,  edifying,  and  until  this  edition,  by  the 
scarcity  of  his  book,  most  high-priced  of  the  Puritan  men. 
The  edition  is  really,  quite  apart  from  and  irrespective  of,  its^ 
marvellous  cheapness,  beautiful  and  delightfully  full.  Mr.  Gro¬ 
sart  has,  as  usual,  performed  his  work  thoroughly  ;  the  copious 
indexes,  texts,  glossary,  names  and  authorities,  besides  a  large 
general  index,  arc  not  only  most  creditable,  but  a  glance  through 
them  reveals  the  rich  interest  of  the  volumes.  Thomas  Brooks 
has  never  before  been  dressed  in  so  perfect  a  suit,  and  of  the 
works  issued  in  this  series,  this  reflects  most  creditably  upon 
the  determination  of  the  publishers  to  make  their  Puritan 
Divines  everything  that  could  be  desired.  As  to  Brooks  him¬ 
self,  no  Puritan  is  more  teaching  and  entertaining,  while  there 
arc  depths  of  profoundcst  and  most  consoling  experience.  Ills 
pages  revel  in  every  variety  of  learned  anecdote  and  allusion. 
Of  those  whose  works  have  been  presented  to  us  by  Messrs. 
Kichol,  his  will  not  stand  in  any  estimation  as  second,  while, 
as  an  adornment  to  the  library,  they  certainly  stand  first. 
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of  the  Month,  106 
The  Work  of  God  in  Evcrv  Age, 
193 

The  Family  :  its  Duties,  Joys,  and 
Sorrows,  193 

My  German  Schools  and  School¬ 
masters,  194 

Scripture  Portraits,  and  other 
Miscellanies,  194 
The  Story  of  a  Diamond,  194 
Nol)le  Rivers,  and  Stories  con¬ 
cerning  them,  195 
The  Bov’s  Ow'ii  Book  of  Sports, 
195 

Camille ;  and  By  the  Sea-shore, 
195 

The  Critical  English  Testament, 
197 

The  Divine  Revelation  ;  an  Essay 
in  Defence  of  Faith.  The 
Biblical  Commentary  on  the 
Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  198 
The  Writings  of  Irenanis.  The 
Refutation  of  all  Heresies. 
On  being  Filled  with  the  Holy 
Spirit,  198 

The  Wizard  of  the  Mountain,  2 
vols,  372. 

The  Diamond  Rose ;  A  Life  of 
Love  and  Duty,  374 
English  Reprints;  John  Milton's 
Areopagitica,  1644  ;  Master 
Hugh  Latimer’s  (ex- Bishop  of 
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AVorcester)  Sermon  on  the 
Plougher,  18th  January,  1549, 

374 

Pulpit  Echoes  ;  or  Passages  from 
Discourses  and  Expositions, 

375 


The  AV eaver  Boy  who  became  a 
Missionary,  376 
Byeways  in  Palestine,  376 
The  Desert  and  the  Holy  Land, 
377 

Memories  of  Olivet,  377 
Elijah,  the  Desert  Prophet,  377 
Light  and  Truth  of  Bible 
Thoughts  and  Themes,  378 
Told  in  the  Twilight,  or.  Short 
Stories  for  Long  Evenings,  378 
Savage  Island ;  a  Brief  Account 
of  the  Island  of  Niue,  379 
Three  Hundred  A'ears  Ago,  379  . 

Paganism,  An  Inferno,  478 
Parochial  System,  The,  384 
Peace  of  Nimeguen,  The,  117 
Peasant  and  Burgher  Wars,  437 
Penalty  of  the  Law  of  Sin,  422 
Penalties  of  Nonconformity,  382 
Persecution  of  the  Huguenots,  119 
Personalities  of  Nature,  140 
Personality  of  the  Soul,  531 
Person  of  Christ,  The,  522 
Phantasmagoria,  322 
Philip  IL,  48 

- Chosen  Servants,  51 

- Repudiating  his  Debts,  52 

Poetry 

A  Martyr  s  Convert,  505 
An  Old  Sermon  with  a  New  Text, 
561 

Argo  Gliding  through  Caverns, 
the,  233 

Around  a  Table,  not  a  Tomb, 
516 

Art,  218 

Atlanta’s  Combat  wuth  a  Python, 
232 

Brahma,  247 

Browning,  Robert,  quotation 
from,  358 

Course  of  Ti.ne,”  quotation 
from,  417 

Chair  made  from  Drake’s  Ship, 
On  a,  183 

“  Davideis,”  quotation  from,  1S6 
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Poetry,  continued. 

Description  of  the  Lion,  231 
Erasmus  Darwin,  quotations 
from,  347 

Flowers  without  Fruit,  505 
Gardens  and  Cities,  185 
Hymn  for  Prime,  507 
Hymn  to  the  Light,  184 
Island  of  the  Hesperides,  234 
King  Will,  239 
Knocking  at  the  Heart,  513 
Life  and  Death  of  Jason,  229 
Lines  on  Solitude,  181 
Lord  Bacon,  1 85 
My  Castle  by  the  Sea,  236 
Marlowe’s  Faust,  quotation 
from,  421 

Nature  and  Art,  510 
Only  a  Year,  250 
Old  and  New  Deacons,  281 
Pleading  Thy  Promises,  497 
Quiet  amidst  Storm,  514 
Reverses,  507 
Sigurd  the  Saxon,  240 
Sleep,  182 
The  Abderites,  245 
The  Disciple,  503 
The  Elements,  508 
The  Glorious  Restoration,  189 
The  Hidden  Ones,  509 
The  Old  Psalm-tune,  252 
The  Other  World,  251 
The  Titmouse.  249 
Thought  out  in  a  Coppice,  242 
Two  Lovers  and  a  Life,  241 
Two  Rivers,  248 
Unrest,  242 
Verses,  496 
Whi:e  Lily,  The,  188 
Wordsworth,  quotation  from, 
431 

Of  Mr.  Westwood,  236 
Popular  Descriptions  of  Hell,  409 

- Expositions  of  Science,  317 

Power  of  the  Cistertians,  69 

- Lightning,  324 

- -  Assimilation,  299 

Preach  ng,  368 

- - -  of  Dr.  Diestel,  The,  219 

- of  the  Crucifix,  488 

Price  of  Two  Misdemeanours,  The, 
362 

Probable  Future  of  Geneva,  429 
Provisional  Hypothesis  of  Pan- 
Genesis,  360 


Quarterly  Review  on  the  Irish 
Church,  459 
- on  the  Talmud,  74 

Recent  Popular  Expositions  of 
Christology,  517 
Religious  Biography,  335 

- -  Fiction,  342 

Religious  Verse  Writers,  515 
Results  of  French  Statesmanship, 
111 

Rise  and  Development  of  Mytho¬ 
logy,  141 

- of  Christianity,  The,  143 

- of  Symbolism,  The,  154 

Rome  Restored  to  Geneva,  449 
Romish  Christianity,  489 
Rabbi  Jochanan,  88  - 

Sakya  Mouni,  134 

- Life  of,  135 

Satire,  31 1 

Scene  in  Kdnigsberg,  A,  217 
Scenery  of  Geneva,  The,  426 
Schlegel  on  Language,  561 
Scientific  Lectures,  318 
Science  of  Religion,  The,  127 
Scripture  leaves  much  tq  Expedi¬ 
ency,  289 

Siege  of  Gertruydenberg,  Yhe,  43 
Service  of  the  East  India  Company, 
The,  202  j 

Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  208; 

- Wife  of,  209  i 

Sir  John  Herschel  on  the  Pleasures 
of  Literature,  162 
Shaftesbury’s  Nasty  Gentleman, 
165 

Slave-making  Ants,  350 
Some  Recent  Contributions  to  Sun¬ 
day  Literature,  332 
Some  Topics  of  the  Talmud,  75 
Some  Recent  Contributions  to 
English  and  American  Poetry, 
227 

Some  Aspects  of  the  Literature  for 
the  Poor,  158 

Some  Recent  Volumes  of  Sacred 
Poetry,  500 

Soul  of  Man,  Is  it  Immortal?  263 
“  Speck’s  I  Grow’4 !  ”  353 
Springdale  Abbey,  363 
Spiritual  Wives ;  the  Exponent  of 
Muckerism,  214 
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Story  of  a  Prayer  Book,  The,  210 

- Rabbi  Eliezcr,  88 

- Anna  van  den  Hove,  49 

- Jason  and  the  Golden  Fleece, 

229 

- The  Escape  of  Stephens,  95 

State  and  Church,  The,  306 
Statistics  of  the  Irish  Church,  A 
few,  402 

- Meath,  463 

- Armagh,  404 

St.  Paul  of  the  Cross,  482 

- - Miracles  of,  483 

- Power  of  his  Garments,  484 

- Avoidance  of  Women,  480 

Strictures  on  Orthodoxy,  474 
Studious  Women,  265 
Studiousness  compatible  with  Femi¬ 
nine  Peace,  209 
Style,  Observations  on,  307 
Sundry  Questions  concerning  Man, 
254' 

Talmudic  Proverbs,  87 
'reachings  of  Buddhism,  138 
Ten  Miles  from  Town,  240 
'I'ale  of  Kosem  Kosamim,  296 
The  Conception  of  God,  How 
Attained,  559 
The  Disciple,  503 

The  Formation  of  the  Framework 
of  Grammar,  555 
'Flic  Irish  Church,  454 
‘I’lie  Lesson  from  the  History  of 
Geneva,  453 

The  Life  and  Labours  of  John 
Campbell,  1 

TheBestCondition  of  Man’s  Nature, 
201 

The  Congregational  Topic,  275-380 
The  Heroes  of  Indian  Service,  109 
Tlie  Mythical  God  Tuts,  551 
'i'he  Plural  Sign,  553 
The  Tablet  on  the  Irish  Church,  465 
M'hc  'fwo  Talmuds,  70 
The  Order  of  Fossores,  151, 

The  Stigma  of  Dissent,  3S8' 

The  J/'s  of  History,  109 
The  Warfare  of  Nature,  34(j 
The  Wondrous  Staff,  78 
Thomas  De  Quincev  and  Ruth 
Wills,  163 


Three  Barriers,  The,  351 
Tradition  of  the  Death  of  Moses,  A, 
82 

Traditions  of  Sodom,  83 
Travers  Madge,  492 

- Ascetic  Life,  494 

- Death,  496 

Treatment  of  other  Men’s  Imperfec¬ 
tions,  339 

’I wo  theories  of  Everlasting  Punish¬ 
ment,  402 

T}  ndall  on  Faraday,  389 

Unitarianism,  493 

Use  of  Language  by  Authors,  557 

Veda,  The,  130 

- Remarkable  Translations  from 

131 

Wry  far  from  Everywhere,  475 
\  ice  and  Crime,  39 
Views  of  Christ,  527 
Vulgate,  The,  149 

Wages  of  Sin,  The,  404 
Wanderings  among  Savages,  479 
Was  Christ  a  Teacher  of  the  Tal¬ 
mud  ?  85 

Week-day  Sermons,  338 
Westmnister  and  Athenaeum,  480 
What  is  Imagination  ?  323 
What  is  the  Nirvana  of  Buddhism, 
137 

AVhat  Christianity  did  for  the  Poor, 
151 

What  is  done  for  the  Poor,  174 
What  of  the  Origin  and  Nature  of 
Man,  255 

What  of  the  Human  Soul?  257 
Why  Leap  ye  the  Hills  ?  77 
Words  of  Perpetuity,  411 
Words  Representing  the  Idea  of 
Being,  347 

Work  among  the  Poor,  495 
Works  of  Calvin  and  Luther,  448 
Works  of  G.  W.  M.  Reynolds,  163 

- their  Immoral  Tendency,  164 

Worth  of  the  Talmud,  The,  80 

Wild  Stories,  77 

Wrongs  of  Ireland,  The,  90 


Young’s  Criticism  on  Renan,  519 
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